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IMAGERY IN THE SATIRES OF HORACE AND 
JUVENAL. 


Some Greek and Latin poetry abounds in figurative passages 
and lends itself readily to the modern interpretative technique 
of analysis through imagery. In this respect, one immediately 
thinks of Aeschylus, Pindar, and of Vergil. There are other 
types of poetry where imagery plays a less obvious, though still 
important, role. I shall concern myself in this paper with the 
latter class of poetry and attempt to define the general nature 
of imagery as employed by Horace and Juvenal in their Satires. 
Studies of the metaphors and similes in Horace’s works and 
of the metaphors in Juvenal do exist; which, however, mainly 
written some time ago, exhibit the particular interest of this 
period in classification rather than interpretation. No effort 


1For Horace, cf. F. Biker, Die Metaphern in den Satiren des Horaz 
(Stralsund, 1883); D. Eberlein, Poetische Personifikation in den Dich- 
tungen des Horaz (Diss. Erlangen, 1914); F. Schneider, Gleichnisse 
und Bilder bei Horaz (Diss. Niirnberg, 1914); also, the more recent 
and specialized articles of E. A. Hahn, “ Horace’s Use of Concrete 
Examples,” C.W., XXXIX (1945), pp. 82-6 and 90-4; and of E. G. 
Wilkins, “The Similes of Horace,” C.W., XXIX (1936), pp. 124-31. 
I cannot agree with the methods employed by M. Andrewes, “ Horace’s 
Use of Imagery in the Epodes and Odes,” @. & R., XIX (1950), pp. 
106-15. For Juvenal, the only study devoted exclusively to metaphor is 
that of H. Jattkowski, De Sermone in A. Persii Flacci et D. Junii 
Juvenalis satiris figurato (Allenstein, 1886). But some useful remarks 
on metaphor will be found in L. O. Kiaer, De Sermone Juvenalis 
(Copenhagen, 1875), pp. 220ff.; and in I. G. Scott (Ryberg), The 
Grand Style in the Satires of Juvenal (Smith College Classical St. 
VIII [Northampton, Mass., 1927]), pp. 31 ff. and 64 ff. Juvenal’s similes 
have never aroused interest. 
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has been made to distinguish the special function of the meta- 
phor in Roman satire, nor has any study shown how the treat- 
ment of imagery changes with the particular view of satire 
embraced by a writer. It seems to me that we can study with 
profit three aspects of Horatian and Juvenalian imagery: 1. 
the place of the image in the texture of its passage, or, how 
the image fits into its immediate context; 2. patterns of imagery 
and their relation to the meaning of the Satires; 3. the logical 
structure of the image, or, in what respect the satirist equates 
two different entities for poetic purposes. By studying these 
three aspects I propose to connect Horace’s and Juvenal’s tech- 
niques of using imagery with their general approach in satire, 
on the assumption that the image, while an important aspect of 
poetic meaning, forms a part only, a representative part, of the 
total significance of each Satire. 


I. Horace 


In order to be clear about the class of imagery which Horace 
adopts, let us briefly consider an example of dense figurative 
usage, the famous beginning of Book IV of the Aenetd:? 


at regina gravi iamdudum saucia cura 

vulnus alit venis et caeco carpitur ignt. 

multa viri virtus animo multusque recursat 
gentis honos: haerent infiat pectore vultus 
verbaque, nec placidam membris dat cura quietem. 


Vergil describes the psychological state of Dido passionately in 
love, but struggling to conceal and control that passion. We 
are not to think of the love as a pleasant or beneficent senti- 
ment: it is not amor but cura, mental disturbance. Even before 
we have arrived at cura, with its special suggestivity, we en- 
counter the first of many metaphors: saucia; that is, we know 
how to interpret the queen’s state of mind before we learn what 
causes her troubles. Continuing in this general manner, avoid- 
ing any concrete details, the poet elaborates his metaphor in the 
first half of the second line and introduces a new one in the 
second half: Dido nurses a wound and her vitals are ravaged by 


*For a thorough discussion of the imagery in this book, cf. F. L. 
Newton, “Recurrent Imagery in Aeneid IV,” T.A.P.A., LXXXVIII 


(1957), pp. 31-43. 
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fire. In short, the poet has stated the metaphors by which we 
should regard Dido’s love, and he has given them priority over 
the facts of her love; the metaphors stand clearly out from 
the passages in which they are set. The poet in fact has here 
announced the dominant images of the whole book: the wound 
becomes more and more serious until finally it is transformed 
into the fatal physical wound of suicide; the fire burns its way 
on and on until ultimately it becomes the funeral pyre and the 
symbolic burning of Carthage in the final simile.* For the 
present—and [ shall return to this passage—I call attention to 
the fact that the epic poet has used several metaphors to define 
and interpret Dido’s feelings, has immediately re-stated the 
image of wounding (haerent infixi), and by the way in which 
he has introduced them, given the metaphors a strikingly sig- 
nificant function. 

By way of contrast, let us take a number of passages where 
Horace states or at least anticipates an important metaphor at 
the beginning of a Satire. 


sunt quibus in satura videar nimis acer et ultra 

legem tendere opus. (II, 1, 1-2) 

unde et quo Catius? “non est mihi tempus, aventi 

ponere signa nova praeceptis, qualia vincent 

Pythagoran Anytique reum doctumque Platona.” 
(II, 4, 1-3) 

hoe quoque, Teresia, praeter narrata petenti 

responde, quibus amissas reparare queam res 

artibus et modis. (II, 5, 1-3) 

“jamdudum ausculto et cupiens tibi dicere servus 

pauca reformido.” (II, 7, 1-2) 


Those who are familiar with the four Satires involved* might 
well object to treating the italicized words as metaphors in at 


*In addition, Vergil exploits an advantage of epic not available to 
Horace: he draws upon the associations of fire and wounds already 
established in earlier books. For instance, much of Book II links 
fire and wounds, as in the scene of Polites’ death (especially II, 529). 
Cf. B. M. W. Knox, “The Serpent and the Flame,” A.J. P., LXXI 
(1950), pp. 379-400, and B. Fenik, “ Parallelism of Theme and Imagery 
in Aeneid II and IV,” A.J. P., LXXX (1959), pp. 1-24. 

*It will be observed that the four examples above come from Book II 
of the Sermones. I cite no instances from Book I simply because there 
are none; Horace employed a different technique of introducing theme 
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least three cases. This is a legitimate objection and points up a 
striking difference between the dense metaphorical presentation 
of Vergilian epic and Horace’s treatment of imagery. Vergil’s 
passage calls attention to the metaphor and constructs the 
tragedy of Dido upon the metaphorical framework, while Hor- 
ace employs a word which, in its context, remains ambiguous or 
seems so conventional as to possess no immediate force. In 
Serm., II, 1 we listen to a discussion between the idealized person 
of the satirist and a well-known Roman lawyer, Trebatius. The 
satirist begins and focuses his attention immediately on the 
problems of writing satire; he registers the conflicting opinions 
that seem to prevail about his earlier work. Incidentally, as 
an apparent synonym for nimis acer, he uses the phrase ultra 
legem tendere opus. As the commentators have shown, an am- 
biguity exists in legem that concentrates the significance of the 
whole Satire. On the one hand, it is probably to be taken as a 
metaphor (the “law” or convention of the literary form known 
as satire); on the other hand, the literal-minded legalist Tre- 
batius seems to interpret it as relevant to his professional status, 
for he immediately begins to play the role of attorney. Thus, 
while Trebatius stolidly argues out the legal implications of 
satire, the satirist keeps returning to the metaphor and probing 
the underlying significance of satiric conventions. The metaphor 
never emerges in complete freedom, but remains tied to and 
qualified by the literal content of the conversation.’ Here, then, 
we encounter a major technique of Horace in dealing with a key 
metaphor: he merges it with the dramatic framework of his 
Satire so skillfully that it possesses no immediate, but a cumu- 
lative, significance. It is only as we realize that the satirist and 
Trebatius converse on two entirely different levels that we sense 
the force of the legal metaphor. 

There is no need to go deeply into the other passages cited. 
In Serm., II,4 Horace places an ambiguous metaphor in the 


and metaphor in his earlier Satires, in keeping with his different method 
of development. As will be shown later in the discussion of Serm., 
I,1 and 6, the theme of the diatribal Satires tends to be so forceful 
that imagery recedes into the background, unobtrusively providing a 
cumulative insight into the deeper relevance of the theme. 

® For a recent discussion of the legal metaphor in Serm., II, 1,. cf. 
J. S. C. Teijeiro, “ Apostillas juridicas a una satira de Horacio,” 
Arbor, XXXI (1955). pp. 65-75. 
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mouth of Catius. In itself, praeceptis possesses no special vigor 
and consequently blends easily into its context. However, Catius 
qualifies these precepts as superior (vincent) to the doctrines of 
three great Greek philosophers, and the very flippancy of his 
reference to Socrates by antonomasia might well prepare us for 
what comes. As Catius starts retailing his precepts, it becomes 
clear that he is treating culinary recipes as equivalent to philo- 
sophic principles. Accordingly, Horace exploits the confusion 
between the literal meaning of praecepta and the common ethical 
associations (which may be considered metaphorical) of the 
word. In Serm., II, 5 Ulysses asks Tiresias by what arts he may 
recoup his financial losses in Ithaca. As in Serm., II, 1 the word 
receives a weakening synonym, and we soon perceive that Ulys- 
ses refers merely to means, devices rather than to the mental 
and moral associations of artes. However, the ambiguity in- 
herent in artibus® manifests itself throughout the Satire: the 
Homeric Ulysses, whose heroic values became defined through 
the high ethical goal implicit in his arts, has degenerated into 
the artful captator,’ merely unscrupulous in his devices. Finally, 
Horace exploits the confusion between the literal and meta- 
phorical meanings of slavery in Serm., II,7. The slave Davus 
begins the conversation, and accordingly servus must be taken 
literally on its first appearance. However, its position gives it 
potential significance, and, as we soon see, Davus can take 
advantage of the Saturnalia to ignore his usual servile relation 
to his master. In fact, he attempts to reduce Horace to the 
status of a slave by misusing the Stoic metaphor and paradox. 
Once again, the point of the Satire consists in exploring the 
apparent relation between the literal servus and the moral 
“slave,” and once again Horace prevents the metaphor from 
being stated in a glaringly obvious manner. 


* Horace has called attention to artibus by carefully separating the 
construction quibus ... artibus, so that the reader remains in suspense 
while Ulysses explains his purpose of recouping his losses. Only then, 
in the emphatic position at the beginning of the next line, does the 
poet end the hyperbaton. As a result, Horace has succeeded in implying 
his whole ironic theme in that single phrase, that is, the degradation 
of artes for the service of res. 

* Horace plays upon the similarity between captator and captor by 
constant ironic reference to the military prowess of Ulysses, so as to 
render the will-seeker into a soldier trying to capture an enemy. 
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The relative unobtrusiveness of Horace’s metaphors involves 
at least two factors. First, the context in which the metaphor 
appears so envelops it in literal associations that one does not 
sense the significance of the image in the same affective manner 
as those so pointedly affirmed by Vergil in the second line of 
Aeneid IV. Second, the metaphor itself is so conventional as to 
lack direct force, and it fades imperceptibly into the literal con- 
text. Conventional metaphors of a similar type occur in Book I 
of the Sermones. For instance, the common image of “ fighting” 
a law suit provides the metaphorical substance of Serm., I, 7; 
“suffering” the consequences of error functions as the Epi- 
curean criterion for rejecting avarice in Serm., I,1 and indis- 
criminate sexual indulgence in Serm., I, 2; moral “freedom” 
in Serm., I, 6 serves as the answer to those who estimate per- 
sonal worth solely according to free, noble birth. Such metaphors 
as these achieve their effect not by forcing themselves strikingly 
on the imagination from their first occurrence, but by repetition 
and cumulative association. 

A glance at Horace’s technique of developing his theme in 
Serm., I, 6 will illustrate the methods of cumulative association 
or metaphorical patterns. In this Satire Horace sets out to define 
the relation between birth and personal value. Most people, he 
notes, would deny the right of the emancipated slave’s son, like 
himself, to any dignity or honor at all. Horace does not fight 
this prejudice at first, for he prefers to leave the impression that 
he lives “free” of ambition—I use the metaphor advisedly. 
Incidentally, though, he provides insight into the political world 
of “honor” by his metaphors: the populace would not have 
“bought” Laevinus for more than a single as; the masses act 
as “slaves” (16) to fame; he Horace should stay in his own 
“skin,” not masquerade as a politician (22) ; Glory drags noble 
and ignoble alike “fettered to its glittering chariot” (23); the 
ambitious man is “mad” (27) or “sick” (30). As a result, 
politics emerges as a slave’s existence: the mob both masters and 
serves the ambitious; the ambitious enslave themselves to the 
dubious goal of Gloria, the hope of becoming lords of Rome. 
Honor therefore becomes a highly relative quality, desirable to 
an intelligent man only under special circumstances, for in- 
stance, when he is a Servius Tullius or a Decius. As Horace 
implies, he and Maecenas have removed themselves from vulgar 
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concepts (18); which amounts to saying that he understands 
the true concept of libertas. 

Turning from the limited world of politics, the satirist de- 
fines an area of greater scope and importance, first friendship 
untinged by ambition, then the fundamental principles of the 
ideal life. It may be that the son of a freedman should not en- 
gage in politics, but no social stigma should taint him, to pre- 
vent him, if worthy, from enjoying the friendship of people like 
Maecenas. To describe the inception of his close relation to 
Maecenas, Horace does not resort to metaphor. Chance did not 
operate, but strict ethical principles, and any comparison, it 
seems, might weaken the force of such words as optimus, pudor, 
quod eram, secernis honestum. Ironically, then, the son of a 
freedman has reached a position next to the great which the com- 
mon herd regards as political honor and resents, but which in 
fact bears no real resemblance to the false criteria of political 
success, since it is ambitionless and informed by the ethical pur- 
poses underlying true friendship. | 

Horace’s irony does not stop there; he goes on to give his 
father, the emancipated slave, the entire credit for the moral 
character which he possesses and accordingly for that honor 
of Maecenas’ friendship. Because of his father, he received a 
special education in Rome, worthy of sons of the nobility and 
those of inherited wealth; he escaped the plebeian training of 
the crude citizenry of Venusia. His father acted as his custos 
(a position usually assigned to an elderly and trusted household 
slave), but did so with a moral, not a servile, attitude. The 
former slave aimed at true honor (83) and paid no attention to 
what career his son would adopt, whether humble like his own 
or dignified, as in fact Horace’s career came to be. Thanks to 
his father, Horace can express perfect contentment with his 
existence and would not exchange his humble parentage, which 
after all has accounted for his success, for any long pedigree. 
A family name, as he puts it, would amount to taking on a heavy 
burden (99) ; the metaphor alludes to the “slave” of ambition. 
Again, irony has altered the conventional perspective, to make 
the servile existence not that of the freedman’s son, but that of 
the aristocrat’s son or at least of the ambitious like Tillius. 
Horace lives a life of total freedom, goes where he wants, does 
what he likes and when he likes; and he implies this quality of 
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libertas in words like si libet (105) and libido (111). His life 
guarantees him pleasure, absence of worry, no pressing respon- 
sibilities, no. formalities to be observed: he is a man “free of 
painfully heavy ambition” (129). To conclude, the slave’s life 
and the life of freedom, if one searches at all profoundly, are 
found to have their reality not in the world of literal legalism, 
but in that of metaphor, of moral truth. 

At no time has Horace asserted that he is a morally “free” 
man, that, to understand him properly, one should regard him 
as liber rather than libertino patre natus. The metaphorical 
theme, therefore, remains implicit, suggested by the images ap- 
plied to the world of ambition, by the careful elimination of 
imagery in describing the discriminating friendship of Maecenas, 
by the ironic portrait of his father as custos, and finally by the 
contrast between his own liberal tenor of life with the overbur- 
dened, slavish ways of the ambitious. The metaphors for ambi- 
tion, likening it to slavery, indicate by opposition that the 
freedman’s son who knows better than to involve himself in 
politics must be “ free.” 

How does that other class of imagery, namely similes, fit 
into these unobtrusive patterns? To go back to our original 
comparison with Aeneid IV, we observed there at the beginning 
two dominant metaphors of wounding and burning. At key 
points in the action of Book IV, similes occur involving these 
two symbols: for instance, the burning wound of passion makes 
Dido like a wounded deer (66 ff.) ; the burning madness of the 
queen at the rumor of Aeneas’ departure renders her like a Bac- 
chante (300 ff.) ; and the symbolic effect of the fatal wound 
that Dido deals herself resembles the disastrous results of an 
enemy assault on, and the burning of, Carthage or ancient Tyre 
(665 ff.). Vergil, it seems legitimate to remark, integrates his 
similes precisely with his metaphorical themes to form one rich 
pattern of symbolism; and the similes receive full emphasis 
together with the metaphors, standing out pointedly, affectively 
in their contexts. 

Horace uses similes of a different order. It is well known 
that, in accordance with the prosaic tradition of satire, he fre- 
quently employs animal similes; and in general the level of 
such imagery avoids the “poetic.” Moreover, the satirist does 
not lavish rich evocative detail on similes or permit them to 
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extend for more than a few lines, if that; he introduces similes 
with much less emphasis. Finally, he often substitutes for the 
simile the concrete example or analogy. Like metaphors, there- 
fore, similes blend easily into the general texture, imperceptibly 
contributing to the general associations of the theme. In regard 
to patterns of imagery, similes in the conversational Satire 
function differently from those of the dramatic epic. The inte- 
gration of simile with metaphor and general symbolic pattern 
exists, but in a looser form. Instead of forcing itself visually 
on the imagination as a part of the picturesque scheme of sym- 
bolism, the simile may well seem to contribute only a momentary 
effect, designed purely for its immediate context. But a subtle 
link with other imagery usually prevails. In Serm., I, 6, whose 
metaphors I have discussed above, Horace inserts a brief simile 
(65 ff.) to describe his moral character: its faults are minor, like 
the scattered spots on an otherwise strikingly handsome body. 
Now, this appears at first sight to perform no general purpose, 
until one realizes the implications in the phrase egregio corpore. 
Without arousing any objections by his modest phrasing of the 
simile, Horace in fact suggests that his character, like the body, 
escapes the corruptions of the common slavish herd (grez).® 
This etymological use of egregio illustrates the general technique 
of Horatian simile: the simile will possess an allegorical rather 
than an immediately dramatic connection with the theme. 

The Satires of Book II do not employ much simile, and one 
can see good reason for Horace’s practice: he permits another to 
do most, if not all, of the speaking, and the subjects of the 
speeches do not call for comparisons, being advice to hosts or 
will-seekers, accounts of personal experiences, or parodies of 
Stoic sermons operating with exempla more easily than with 
simile. For the simile, in two cases, Horace substitutes the 
animal fable: in Serm., II, 3,314 ff. Damasippus uses what he 
calls an imago about a frog,® and Serm., II, 6 exploits the story 
(fabella %8) of the country and the city mouse. In order to 
find a satisfactory illustration of similes integrated with total 


® We can connect this simile with the metaphor in 22: in propria non 
pelle quiessem. There, Horace refers to the popular prejudice against 
political upstarts, and the metaphor of the animal ironically reveals 
how the common herd thinks of others. 

*T discuss this imago extensively below, pp. 241-2. 
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symbolism, we must turn back to Book I. I have chosen one of 
the latest and most mature of the Satires, Serm., I, 1. 

In form this Satire is a diatribe which attempts to produce a 
true concept of avaritia. To do this, Horace engages in a fictive 
conversation with a typical materialist and forces him to defend 
his admitted goal of accumulating money. As his first excuse, 
the avarus claims that he intends to put aside the means whereby 
he can ultimately retire in leisure (31) ; then he tries to preju- 
dice his argument by comparing himself to the industrious ant. 
At this point, Horace catches him in inaccuracy; spinning out 
the simile to its logical end, the satirist finds an essential dif- 
ference between the avarus and the ant in the fact that the ant 
stops accumulating during the winter and utilizes its store of 
food, whereas the miser never pauses to enjoy his hoard. The 
simile, therefore, has served to expose the falsity of the miser’s 
purpose, with the result that the ant’s pile of food (acervus 34) 
can hereafter serve as an ironic metaphor (cf. 44 and 51) for 
the useless pile of things which the miser amasses. The satirist 
proposes a more accurate simile: the miser is like a slave carrying 
a pannier full of bread for a slave train, all destined to be sold; 
he benefits no more from his heavy load than the other slaves 
carrying nothing (46 ff.). 

The above simile suggests the ironic point which Horace 
drives at in the Satire, that the miser’s pile is a source of misery 
to him, not a means of pleasure (as he argues). With this 
insight, we can appreciate the excuse which immediately follows 
on the above simile: “at suave est ex magno tollere acervo” 
(51). We have seen the small amount of pleasure available to 
the miser, and we have watched the satirist analyze the in- 
accurate usage of the ant’s pile. We are not surprised, therefore, 
when Horace moves on to examine a new aspect of the defense, 
namely, the pleasure derived from drawing on a large hoard. As 
a synonym for tollere, Horace uses haurire (52), proceeding im- 
mediately from that transitional metaphor to a new simile about 
drawing water to quench one’s thirst. The obvious point is 
that it makes no difference to the thirst whether one secures 
water from a little spring (fonticulus) or a tremendous river 
(magnum flumen) : the magnitude of the source does not make 
water wetter. However, again Horace analyzes his simile and 
ends by suggesting that the premium on size leads to disaster. 
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The largest river would logically be one swollen into a spring 
torrent, so we watch the fool approaching the turbid Aufidus, 
falling into the river, and swept away to his death, as the bank, 
hollowed by the action of the current, gives way beneath his 
weight. The pleasurable draught has resulted in drowning.’® 

Still another simile answers the excuse that one should pile 
up money so that one’s family will take care of one in time of 
sickness. Obviously, says Horace, he who places money before 
family for the greater part of his life cannot expect to buy the 
love of his relatives in emergency, no more than he could expect 
to train an ass to run in harness (90-1). The pile of money 
has destroyed the love of the family and replaced it with hate, 
and similarly the ass will completely frustrate the expectations 
of his foolish trainer.‘t The image of training and driving an 
ass yields to the final simile of the Satire (114ff.). The insati- 
ate, always envious miser, hurrying to catch up to a richer man, 
resembles the driver of a chariot in a nightmarish race where 
there are always chariots ahead: he may pass some, but he 
keeps madly whipping the horses to catch up with the next ones. 
This little vignette of frenzied activity epitomizes the ceaseless 
anxiety of the avarus, an existence which stands in polar opposi- 
tion to the Epicurean ideal of rational pleasure which Horace 
here espouses.*? 


1°This simile is picked up again in a momentary allusion to the 
thirsty Tantalus and his futile effort to catch fugientia flumina (68). 

11 This simile has been the subject of recent controversy. Cf. E. B. 
Stevens, “ Horace, Satires 1. 1. 86-91,” C. W., XLII (1948-9), pp. 104-6, 
and N. W. DeWitt, “ Horace, Satires I.1.86-91; A Different View,” 
ibid., pp. 245-6. Stevens called attention to some proverbs which expose 
the folly of training an ass for war, to replace a horse in a glorious, but 
often fatal, role. DeWitt urged rather the Epicurean relevance of the 
simile and the stress on the trainer instead of the ass. I would only 
observe that both have ignored another aspect of the comparison, an 
aspect which is central to the Horatian simile. Horace does not merely 
introduce the comparison to describe futile effort; he also indicates the 
nature of the avarus, who does in fact think of his family as beasts of 
burden, donkeys to be beaten and trained to impossible tasks. It is 
because the miser cherishes this animal image of his family that 
human affection is impossible. Horace, as is observed below, refuses to 
see Man as an animal, but as a rational being. 

12T said above that the chariot race was the last simile of the Satire. 
This is not quite true: it is the last simile describing the avarus, but 
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Now that we have considered five of the principal similes- of 
Serm., 1,1, we may summarize the Horatian handling of such 
imagery. Horace uses short comparisons, introducing them very 
casually. Sometimes, the brevity of a simile used by an interlo- 
cutor calls for further examination, and the satirist pushes it to 
its logical conclusion, at which point we find the interlocutor 
exposed. Sometimes, the simile starts from an unobtrusive meta- 
phor; sometimes, it provides a metaphor for subsequent irony. 
Similes do not combine into a rich symbolic vision of avarice; 
there is no easy relation between the ant and the driver of the 
chariot such as subsists between Vergil’s similes of the wounded 
deer and the burning city, both held together by the dominant 
metaphors. One perceives the connection only after thought. 

.I think it profitable to distinguish a special “intellectual” 
quality in the Horatian simile as against the Vergilian dramatic 
simile. By this, I mean that Horace uses the image to clarify 
his argument, whereas Vergil interprets psychological states or 
important actions through his type of simile. When the poet 
compares Dido to a wounded deer, he momentarily crystallizes 
the pitiful reversal in the once-proud queen; and it is vital to 
the total meaning of this simile that Dido should once have been 
compared to the huntress deity Diana, that love should have 
been defined explicitly as a wound. But when Horace describes 
the miser as a careening charioteer, chasing but never catching 
up with all the chariots ahead in an eternal race, the simile 
does not interact visually or emotionally with those that have 
preceded it. Rather, it sums up the futility of the miser’s goal, 
an implicit aspect of previous similes which have concentrated 
primarily on subordinate qualities of avarice. To grasp the 
meaning of this simile, then, we abstract the allegorical signifi- 
cance, for the satirist urges us towards the abstract, the under- 
lying truth, and only by combining the allegorical implications 
of the five similes do we grasp their interrelation. In short, as 
we might well expect, Horace responds to the exigencies of a 
careful analysis of a concept, in this case of avaritia, by taking 
different facets of the concept and illustrating them with dif- 
ferent, superficially unrelated similes; Vergil responds to the 


Horace introduces a brief comparison in 119 (uti conviva satur) to 
evoke the Epicurean ideal of rational pleasure. The satisfied banqueter 
provides an ideal antitype to the anxious charioteer. 
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requirements of dramatic epic and constantly shows the connec- 
tion between the first and subsequent acts or passions of his 
characters, between feelings and their concrete results, between 
people and the natural order. 

The above contrast between the “intellectual” quality of 
Horatian simile and the dramatic quality of Vergil’s brings us 
to the final phase of our inquiry. To complete the discussion, we 
must take apart the metaphors and similes of Horace to deter- 
mine their logic. It is conventional to analyze metaphor and 
simile into three components: the thing compared, the thing to 
which it is compared, and the link between the two. These com- 
ponents can be represented as three propositions, by which we 
come closer to the logical quality of the image. In the metaphor 
which we have discussed, famae servit ineptus (i.e., populus; 
Serm., I,6,16), the propositions may be stated as follows: 1. 
The Roman populace possesses certain necessary qualities (in- 
cluding freedom). 2. Slaves do not possess freedom. 3. The 
Roman populace acts as a slave when it comes to fama. Now, the 
virtue of a metaphor or simile, as critics have defined it, inheres 
in the asserted connection between two different entities, where- 
by a tension is set up, the resemblance pulling one way, the 
differences another. In the next pages, I shall investigate this 
tension in Horace and Vergil, because it provides us with another 
aspect of the “intellectual” quality of Horatian imagery. 

In the above metaphor of the slavish masses, Horace has 
created what appears to be a paradox. By definition, Romans 
are free, not slaves, so how can they be said to be slavish? The 
answer, of course, is that their moral nature belies the legal 
status of the Romans. However, the paradox does exist and 
constitutes the main effect of the metaphor: Horace, that is, 
overtly stresses the difference between the two compared terms 
at the same time that he asserts their likeness. A similar effect 
results from the Horatian simile. If we examine, for instance, 
the simile in Serm., I, 1 about drawing water, we quickly grasp 
the common link between the avaricious and the thirsty man: 
both desire to satisfy a craving. But Horace does not leave 
it there. His point, which he carefully makes by discussing the 
comparison, is that the acquisitive miser differs radically from 
the thirsty man, for the physical need can be met by a moderate 
amount of water drawn from any pure source ; whereas the miser 
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believes that he can satisfy his needs only from a large (un- 
attainably large, as it turns out) accumulation of wealth and 
precious items. The needs are substantially the same, but the 
criteria of satisfaction so differ in the two cases that the miser 
rather resembles a fool who accidentally falls into a torrent while 
trying to satisfy his thirst. Such meticulous examination of 
comparisons to bring out both sides and especially to make clear 
fundamental and significant distinctions will account for the 
curiously ironic treatment of the ant simile in this same Satire. 
The avarus asserts a likeness between himself and the ant in 
terms of provident industry; Horace comments rather on the 
difference between ant and man in respect to the way they employ 
their hoarded stores. 

Vergil again provides a useful contrast with Horace. To 
return to the passage in Aeneid IV already cited, we noted the 
striking metaphors by which the poet defined Dido’s passion in 
terms of wound and fire. It is certainly true that the tension 
between likeness and difference operates in these metaphors, 
but Vergil’s effect patently diverges from that of Horace. The 
common factor between passion and fire or wound is the destruc- 
tive force inherent in all of them; and to make sure that we 
imagine destructive fire Vergil uses carpitur. The likeness is all 
explicit, overt; not so with the differences. We can point out 
that passion is a human feeling, fire is a physical force, and a 
wound results from a blow. Do the differences consist, then, in 
the opposition between human and inanimate (or inhuman) ? 
Immediately, though, we plunge into a problem central to Ver- 
gilian psychology: are the passions human or subhuman? From 
the way the poet portrays the ruinous effects of Dido’s love, of 
Juno’s hatred, of Turnus’ enmity, we can see the inhuman 
aspects of violent feeling. On the other hand, from the way our 
sympathies linger with Dido and Turnus and even with the 
blasphemer Mezentius, we might well argue that the supremely 
human quality for Vergil is passion. It is not my purpose to 
solve this problem, but to define it, for in this central ambiguity 
at the heart of Vergilian imagery—both metaphor and simile— 
we encounter the true distinction between Horace’s and Vergil’s 
approaches. Vergil does not argue out his similes nor does he 
present explicit paradoxes in his metaphors. On the surface of 
each comparison rests a broad mass of relevant, dramatically 
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vivid likeness; underneath, never discussed, but always implicit, 
exists a profound tension, the veritable ambiguity of man’s 
nature. We should always ask the question whether or not our 
passions render us merely into beasts or destructive forces (fire, 
wounds, storms, savage waves, etc.), but Vergil will not answer 
it for us. 

Horace does provide us with a type of answer by appealing 
to reason. For the satirist, man must be defined as rational. The 
rational universe has its complexities which Horace never mini- 
mizes, but it implicitly possesses a coherence which man, using 
his intellect, can control. Therefore, the satirist forces us to 
examine the differences between two compared entities and thus 
re-inforces his argument. As a result, we observe that the com- 
ponents of comparisons in Horace have a persuasive appeal which 
is absent from those of Vergil. Our mind, not our emotions or 
imagination, is engaged. 

Ancient rhetoric notes that in comparisons four classifications 
exist: living things may be substituted for others; inanimate 
things exchanged for inanimate; animate for inanimate; or in- 
animate for animate.* We might well subdivide the animate 
into the human and the animal; and, for Vergil, we might add 
the divine. Now, Vergil most characteristically compares humans 
to animals or inanimate things and vice-versa.‘* It is not 
common for the poet to compare one type of human being with 
another, and, when he does so, the tension is more obvious than 
otherwise. For instance, Vergil uses the verb immolo three 
times in the Aeneid, all three in connection with Pallas’ death, 
two as metaphors. Shortly after he has captured eight Italians 
for sacrifice to the shade of Pallas (X, 519), Aeneas attacks a 
priest and butchers (immolat 541) him. Then, in the final act 
of the epic, he plunges his sword into the heart of Turnus crying 
out: “Pallas te hoc vulnere, Pallas immolat” (XII, 949). The 
metaphor makes of Aeneas a priest sacrificing a victim, and the 


Cf. Quintilian, VIII, 6,9 ff. 

In a few dramatic instances, Vergil also compares humans with 
deities and vice-versa. Thus, the first simile of the poem (I, 148 ff.) 
compares Neptune to a venerable statesman; we first see Dido in terms 
of Diana (1,498 ff.); Aeneas, about to ruin Dido, is the handsome 
Apollo (IV, 143 ff.) ; and Turnus, the ringleader of the hostility towards 
the Trojans, properly becomes Mars himself (XII, 331 ff.). 
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horror of it is that he is killing fellow humans, one a genuine 
priest. I do not doubt that we should in fact feel the sacramental 
aspect of these deaths or at least understand Aeneas’ sentiments, 
but the dominant reaction in the reader would properly be to 
shrink away from a man who treats a fellow human like a dumb 
beast, while seeing himself in a priestly role. A simile of the 
same ironic type occurs in X, 803 ff., again focused on Aeneas. 
Just before killing Lausus, Aeneas is compared to a plowman: 
the destroyer appears as the creative worker! Such stark images, 
as I have said, are rare in Vergil. Usually, the surface seems 
smooth in a comparison between man and beast or between man 
and inanimate force. 

When dealing with his primary subject, Man, Horace most 
regularly compares one sort of man with another, or a man with 
an animal; that is, using Quintilian’s classification, he substi- 
tutes one living thing for another. If we review the similes in 
Serm., I, 1, for instance, we find that four out of the five treated 
compare man with man, and the fifth inaccurately compares 
man with ant. The equal humanity of each member of the 
simile enables the reader to perceive the distinctions which 
constantly emerge in Horatian comparisons. In a Satire which 
I have discussed more fully in a previous issue of this Journal, 
Serm., I, 9, Horace creates a pattern of military imagery to help 
interpret his encounter with the garrulus.’? The “bore” turns 
out to be something more, namely, an eager, ambitious time- 
server, whose character is best defined by our metaphorically 
appropriate adjectives: aggressive and antagonistic. However, 
the point of the Satire does not consist in representing the 
garrulus dramatically, but rather in implying the correct values 
in a world of political antagonisms. Thus, Horace describes how 
he is trapped by the man, how the man applies his belligerent 
standards to the mild poet, and how the poet “defends” him- 
self, by distinguishing moral from political values. In the end, 
Apollo enters to save the poet, as once before he had saved the 
warrior Hector. The analogy of the garrulus and the warrior 
has been appropriate, though the former lacks all heroic quali- 
ties ; by contrast, the effort of the “bore” to apply his aggressive 
standards to Horace’s serene world has, by its patent inappro- 


18 Cf. “ Horace, the Unwilling Warrior—Satire I, 9,” A.J. P., LX XVII 
(1956), pp. 148-66. 
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priateness, brought into the open the moral doctrine of the 
Satire. Epic drama has become in the satirist’s hands a means 
of rational inquiry, for, by comparing an ambitious man to a 
heroic warrior, the satirist has been able to probe into the 
ethical goals of mankind in general. 

When Horace compares man and animal, he also brings dif- 
ferences to the fore. It should be observed, for example, that a 
large part of the animal imagery in the Satires applies ironically 
to the man who embodies the whole rational drive of the poems, 
namely, the satirist himself. The traditional apologia for satire 
which Horace inherited from Lucilius involved, among other 
things, coping with the popular image of the satirist as a malici- 
ous scandalmonger, or, in metaphorical terms, as a rabid dog.*® 
Horace dismisses this image, vigorously denying that he is 
mordax and substituting for the animal the concept of an intel- 
ligent, morally responsible human being.’* In other words, the 
animal imagery so frequently applied to Horace is either ex- 
plicitly replaced or so patently inappropriate as to amuse the 
reader: e. g., the simile of the ill-tempered ass in I, 9, 20. Unlike 
Vergil, who represents inaccesible areas of human psychology 
by animal imagery, Horace constantly implies that man should 
never be comparable to a beast, that reason can and should 
operate permanently to direct a moral, not a purely physical, 
existence. 

In conclusion, I should like to consider the implications of the 
imago connected with Horace by the fool Damasippus (Serm., 
IT, 3, 313 ff.). Damasippus tells how a calf stepped on and killed 
several young frogs, but one escaped to explain to the mother 
frog what had happened. Not knowing what a calf was, the 
baby frog could only say that a tremendous monster (ingens 
belua) had caused the disaster. The mother wanted to know how 
big, and started puffing herself up to approximate the size of 
this unknown monster. But the baby answers—and here Da- 


Cf. G. C. Fiske, “ Lucilius and Persius,” 7T.A.P.A., XL (1909), 
pp. 121-50, and my discussion of this point in C.@Q., LII (1958), pp. 
195-7. 

17QOne of the reasons for introducing his father in Serm., I, 4 lies 
in the value the old man has for the image of Horace as a highly 
rational, self-controlled human. The moral education which his father 
gave him seems to guarantee that Horace is anything but a “ dog.” 
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masippus makes his point—‘‘ You could not equal its size even 
if you burst.” This little parable, which Damasippus thinks so 
apt to Horace’s situation (320), receives no direct interpreta- 
tion from the ironic satirist, and the reader is left with the prob- 
lem of explaining it. As we might well infer from the effort 
to liken the satirist to a frog, the comparison leads the reader 
to observe the more significant differences and ultimately to 
attain a just understanding of Damasippus’ diatribe. An im- 
mediate absurdity makes itself felt: the childless, peace-loving 
Horace is compared to a mother frog whose children have been 
crushed.*® Moreover, the details of this frog tragedy, in fact 
irrelevant to the point of the comparison, act to weaken one’s 
contemptuous attitude towards the puffing parent, for one tends 
to connect her senseless effort to equal the monster with her 
maternal concern for her babes so cruelly destroyed. Damasip- 
pus has told his parable clumsily, then. Beyond this, as we 
consider the story more carefully and ask ourselves what it 
illustrates, an even greater absurdity emerges. According to 
the introductory lines (312-13), Horace keeps trying to copy 
the lordly gestures of Maecenas. We have good reason to suspect 
Damasippus’ allegation in any case, but the parable completely 
undermines it. When we start equating supposedly analogous 
members in the comparison, we find to our amusement that 
Damasippus has made Maecenas the ingens belua who has done 
such damage to Horace’s (the mother frog’s) household that 
consequently Horace emulates Maecenas not out of admiration, 
but from outrage. One comment suffices to expose the inanity 
of the comparison: the conversation between Horace and Da- 
masippus takes place in the country house which that “for- 
midable monster ” Maecenas has given the poet and which func- 
tions as a permanent symbol of Horace’s escape from ambition 


and worldly concerns. 


18 Damasippus tells the fable approximately as it appears in Babrius 
28; Phaedrus 1,24, followed by Martial X, 79,9, gives a slightly dif- 
ferent ending by making the mother burst. We have no example be- 
sides this passage of Horace where the whole tale is applied concretely. 
By recounting it all, instead of alluding to the ending as Martial, 
Damasippus encourages us unwittingly to inspect the details, to picture 
first of all the bereaved and vengeful mother. When we try to fit this 
to our concept of Horace, as the satirist plans, we find ourselves in 
disagreement with Damasippus even before we arrive at his main point. 
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In this section, I have attempted to make several points about 
Horatian imagery in his Satires and to focus these comments by 
reference to more familiar qualities of Vergilian imagery. 
Horace maintains a smooth argumentative or descriptive tone, 
and his metaphors and similes do not disturb the placid surface 
of discourse. Rather, because of their conventionality, their 
ambiguous statement in many cases, and the brevity with which 
they are devoloped, they tend to blend easily with the argument, 
not stand out against it as an overt means of interpretation. 
Analysis of typical Satires (Serm., I,1 and I,6) shows that 
Horace does create a pattern of imagery, but that the pattern 
inheres in the allegorical or, as I have preferred to call it, the 
“intellectual” interaction of metaphors, similes, and theme. 
The intellectual quality of Horatian imagery, its essential dif- 
ference from Vergilian imagery, manifests itself when we study 
the logic of the satiric image. The meaningful tension between 
likeness and difference becomes the target of the searching powers 
of human reason. Commonplace metaphors and similes are 
exposed to ridicule; moral metaphors are found to possess a 
reality that ironically reverses the literal meaning of words; and 
above all, man vindicates his claim to a special place in Nature 
because his reason defies animal comparison. In short, the 
intellectual imagery of Horace illustrates the dominant quality 
of Horatian satire, its rationality.?® 


II. Juvenal 


Juvenal’s Satires start from indignation, he affirms, and their 
general character differs accordingly from that of Horatian 
Satire. One would expect to find that Juvenal adopts themes 
capable of supporting a mood of indignation and that he con- 
structs his Satires with the same purpose in mind. Similarly, 
Juvenal’s imagery should, in order to fulfill its function, possess 


'°It should go without saying that I regard the rational appeal of 
Horace’s imagery as an asset of his poetry. I do not agree with those 
who still argue that verse relying on reason and logic, stressing reflec- 
tion and thought, even verse such as that of Horace, can never attain 
the lyrical heights, the passionate fire that define poetry. For such a 
depreciation of Horace, cf. F. Durand, La poesia di Orazio (Turin, 
1957), a book which ironically was awarded a prize by the Accademia 
dei Lincei. 
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a quality totally different from that which in Horace we have 
isolated under the title of intellectual imagery. 


The writers and poets of Juvenal’s age all labor under the 
stigma of modern critics for excessive use of rhetoric. In fact, 
it has often been found to be illuminating to characterize Juvenal 
in terms of the principles espoused by the declaimers or the 
grand poets.?° If one appreciates the literature of Silver Latin, 
one can find in the Satires some of the finest features of the 
period. Therefore, in order to determine the exact nature of 
Juvenal’s imagery, we should also be aware of contemporary 
poetic practices, primarily those of epic. I have chosen to analyze 
herewith the imagery of Statius, a poet whose work Juvenal 
knew well and indeed may have heard during a public recitatio 
(cf. 7,82 ff.), one of whose pieces seems to have inspired the 
satirist to a savage mock-epic.*1 Early in the Thebais occurs a 
passage which will start our inquiry into the function of the 
image in its immediate context: 


atque ea Cadmeo praeceps ubi culmine primum 
constitit adsuetaque infecit nube penatis, 

protinus attoniti fratrum sub pectore motus, 

gentilisque animos subiit furor aegraque laetis 

invidia atque parens odii metus; inde regendi 

saevus amor, ruptaeque vices iurisque secundi 

ambitus impatiens, et summo dulcius unum 

stare loco, sociisque comes discordia regnis. (I, 123-30) 


Like Allecto in Aeneid VII, Tisiphone has appeared to cause 
the conflict in Thebes which forms the subject of the epic. The 
above lines describe the effect of her efforts and are immediately 
followed by the first sustained simile of the poem, which ex- 
emplifies the futility of the shared kingship of Thebes as the 
impossible pairing of two untamed bullocks. In such a context, 
we might well expect Statius to exhibit his artistic technique 
most clearly, and indeed the italicized words do illustrate im- 
portant features in Statius’ metaphors. First of all, what may 
be called the texture of the passage is not smooth, and the 


20Cf. J. De Decker, Juvenalis declamans (Ghent, 1913), and Scott 
(Ryberg). 

21 Cf, S. Reinach, “ Juvénal et Stace,” R. Ph., XXXI (1907), pp. 45-50, 
and P. Ercole, “Stazio e Giovenale,” Riv.J.G.I., XV (1931), Fase. 


I, pp. 43-50. 
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metaphors function patently as disturbing elements: one notices 
them. On the other hand, they do not stand out clearly against 
a purely blank background, for other words, non-metaphorical 
words, act in the same context to diffuse a general impression 
of lurid drama over the situation, and we cannot take in the 
metaphors apart from these other effects. One cannot help but 
notice, for instance, that Statius wrote: Tisiphone “infected ” 
with her customary cloud the Penates; the household gods serve 
as a metonym for the palace and the royal brothers therein. 
Not that the metaphor conflicts with the metonymy, but the 
metonymy does reduce the immediate sharpness of the metaphor. 
If Statius had written, as Vergil would, that the infection 
worked directly on Eteocles and Polyneices, then we would not 
have been distracted from the metaphor. I do not here imply 
that Statius adopts a technique inferior to Vergil’s, but I wish 
to define the difference. Accordingly, we find that the force 
of aegra, which continues the metaphor in infecit, competes for 
our attention with the word immediately juxtaposed, laetis: 
Statius has contrived an antithesis which deprives aegra of much 
separate effect. With the other metaphors similarly, the rhetori- 
cal phrase forms the unit of meaning which, as a whole, stands 
out in the texture, employing the metaphor as a portion of that 
total emphasis. The epigrammatic and paradoxical conceits, that 
fear is the “parent” of hate, that the brothers felt a bestially 
fierce “love ” of ruling, that they decided upon a system of alter- 
nate rule which had as its inevitable “companion” discord, all 
these work strongly upon the reader’s impressions and prepare 
him for the inevitable war; but the paradox rather than the 
metaphor is the effective rhetorical unit. 

As an example of the texture in which Juvenal employs meta- 
phors, we might aptly take the passage describing Statius’ tem- 
porary success in Rome: 


curritur ad vocem iucundam et carmen amicae 
Thebaidos, laetam cum fecit Statius urbem 
promisitque diem: tanta dulcedine captos 

adficit ille animos, tantaque libidine volgi 

auditur; sed cum fregit subsellia versu, 

esurit, intactam Paridi nisi vendit Agaven. (7, 82-7) 


While Juvenal’s tone differs from that of epic, his use of meta- 
phor does resemble Statius’, in that he contrives rhetorical 
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units that include metaphor but depend only in part upon the 
image for effect. To start with the texture of this passage, we 
observe that, despite the fact that many metaphors appear here, 
they stand out with less immediate clarity than those of Statius. 
We need only look at the first two to explain the muted quality 
of Juvenal’s metaphors. Juvenal says that everybody rushed 
to hear the pleasant voice, the song of their friend (female), 
and, since he has finished the line, we can easily gather the 
verse into a complete scene devoid of metaphor; only then, with 
his regularly subtle enjambement, the satirist suddenly adds 
Thebatdos. For the first time, we realize that the “voice” and 
the “friend ” refer metaphorically to the epic poem. As a result, 
when we finally grasp the image, we have already perceived other 
rhetorical qualities in the clause which create a totality of signifi- 
cance from which the metaphor should not properly be extri- 
cated: it is less the image than the surprising felicity of the 
sudden personification that strikes us. In a similar manner, 
Juvenal renders lastam metaphorical, but only after delaying 
the word which determines the image, urbem, to the end of the 
line. The metaphor in captos acts in the Statian manner, by 
paradox, inseparably bound up with dulcedine; and this sug- 
gestive collocation of words prepares us for the ironic sexual 
metaphor in libidine, sensed only as part of the phrase including 
volgi. Another surprise awaits us in the next line, where Juvenal 
tells us that the poet broke the seats, an act which one would 
normally take in a literal sense, then wittily adds the qualifying 
word versu. Now the phrase has become a typical conceit: 
Statius has provoked such enthusiasm that, as we might say, 
he brought the house down. Finally, the delayed revelation of 
metaphor renders the trite adjective by which poets claim origin- 
ality (intactam) into a device of double-entendre, for suddenly 
the poet becomes a pander. In short, if this passage is, as I be- 
lieve it is, representative of Juvenal’s art,*? we find that the 


22 For a similarly affective use of personification, cf. the description 
of the fall of Sejanus, especially how the statues of the great man, even 
the bronze or marble horses on which he sits, are made into pathetic 
victims, living victims, of fickle popular feeling (10,56 ff.). Juvenal 
also exploits word-position when he makes the metaphor a means of epic 
parody. Scott (Ryberg), p. 65, cites as a case of parody 10,218: cir- 
cumsilit agmine facto / morborum omne genus. The epic phrase 
agmine facto receives considerable emphasis at the end of the line and 
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satirist exploits word position so that we cannot grasp his 
metaphors by themselves, but rather as elements in a whole 
striking attitude, often suddenly sprung upon us.”° 


Before going on with metaphor, it will be appropriate to pause 
briefly over the use of simile in epic poet and satirist. Statius 
inherits a rich tradition of similes, a standard element of epic 
from the beginning, through his great predecessors Vergil and 
Lucan.** In the many scenes of battle and emotional tension 
of the Thebats, Statius regularly summarizes the dramatic situ- 
ation with such an extended image. it is unnecessary to observe 
that similes stand out in the texture of the epic, because obvi- 
ously they interrupt the narrative to evoke a picture of varying 
extent designed to abstract the reader from the immediate action 
and to concentrate his attention on a different world which some- 
how implies the significance of the world to which it is compared. 
In the three hundred lines that focus on the final battle of 
Tydeus (VIII, 456 ff.), Statius uses ten similes of length vary- 
ing from one line to six.** Just after he has killed the unwar- 
like Atys, Tydeus is described in an image which may serve to 
epitomize Statius’ treatment of similes: 


sic ait, et belli maiora ad praemia mente 
ducitur: innumeris veluti leo forte potitus 
caedibus imbellis vitulos mollisque iuvencas 


calls for a subject of heroic qualities. Instead, Juvenal takes advantage 
of the enjambement to raise our expectations, only to surprise us, 
for sicknesses of all sorts constitute the subject of the verb and the 
explicit point of the parody. 

*°The sudden force of metaphors makes itself felt especially when 
the image occurs by itself, often in a sententia, rather than in an ex- 
tended, systematically developed pattern. For instance, in 6, 473, 
Juvenal describes the desperate efforts of women to improve their looks 
by expensive cosmetics and processes which amount to face-lifting, then 
comments on the results: facies dicetur an ulcus? The final position 
of ulcus and its radical difference from facies illustrate Juvenal’s stan- 
dard practice of rendering the metaphor a part of a larger rhetorical 
unit. 

** Cf. B. Deipser, De P. Papinio Statio Vergilii et Ovidii imitatore, 
Diss. Philologicae Argentoratenses, V (1881), pp. 85 ff., and W. Michler, 
De P. Papinio Statio M. Annaei Lucani imitatore (Diss. Breslau, 1914), 
pp. 65 ff. 

7° Cf. VIII, 460-5, 474, 532-5, 544-7, 572-6, 593-6, 616-20, 675-6, 691-4, 
749-50. These similes average slightly under four lines in length. 
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transmittit : magno furor est in sanguine mergi, 
nec nisi regnantis cervice recumbere tauri. (592-6) 


The point that can be made about Statius’ similes, I believe, is 
that the comparison often becomes involved in a striking conceit, 
with the result that the details of the simile ignore reason for 
effect. I do not mean that Statius wastes details. Here, for in- 
stance, regnantis, a key term in the comparison, artfully prepares 
for the next scene in which we see Tydeus, in pursuit of King 
Kteocles (663 ff.). But we seem to detect the function of the 
simile in this: the lion must be personified with such human’ 
qualities that it can be said to discriminate between “ unwarlike ” 
calves and soft cows so as to lust for blood, but spurn all victims 
except the most glorious, that of the “king” of the herd. The 
pathetic fallacy emerges even more patently in other similes, as 
for instance when, to describe two evenly matched warriors, 
Statius employs two mountain torrents which descend into the 
same valley but, though in fact merged, refuse to blend their 
waters in their pride (VIII, 460 ff.); or when, to illustrate the 
death of Prothous, crushed beneath the weight of his dying horse, 
Statius adduces an elm tree falling and destroying a vine with 
itself, the tree especially grieving for the innocent vine (544 ff.). 
In short, the point of Statius’ simile often makes a more pro- 
nounced impression than the image itself: our eye does not rest 
on the whole scene, but we focus our attention on a single aspect 
which is often patently personified. As a result, the texture of 
similes presents the same phenomenon as the texture of passages 
containing metaphors in Statius: there is a dual tension between 
image and other verbal effects so as to render the image less 
directly significant by itself. 

Juvenal does not fall back on a tradition of simile in satire. 
While the first book of Horace’s Satires contains a fair pro- 
portion of skillfully employed similes, the second book, using a 
less argumentative form of presentation, dispenses with the 
intellectually analyzed comparison.** Persius, who follows the 
ideas of the more mature Horace, also seems to have agreed 
with the elimination of simile, for there are less than ten such 
comparisons in his six hundred lines.?’ Therefore, Juvenal can 


26 See above, pp. 233 ff. 
27 In reading Persius I have found five definite similes, all short and 
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follow his own inclinations in this matter, either to use similes 
for argument and other poetic purposes or to treat them as a 
minor, inessential aspect of his poetry. To take, for example, a 
typical section of over three hundred lines, Satire 3 has a num- 
ber of comparisons (47-8, 74, 90-1, 137), but no true similes. 
On the other hand, Satire 5 exploits a different technique of 
presentation and makes affective use of epic diction and allusions 
to qualify the banquet given by Virro. If Trebius dares to gape 
at the meat, he will be dragged out feet first just as the corpse 
of Cacus killed by Hercules (125); a mushroom is set before 
Virro like those delicacies which Claudius used to eat, of course 
before that fatal one given him by Agrippina (147-8); Virro 
partakes of apples like those which Phaeacia produced in its 
marvellous orchards, which might even have been stolen from 
the Hesperides (151-2). The savage point in all three of these 
momentary similes does not need to be elaborated, and it can 
safely be said that the point, the witty analogy, accounts for the 
main impression of the passages. Whereas Statius develops his 
similes in true epic manner, Juvenal moves directly to the effec- 
tive portion of the comparison; rarely does the Juvenalian simile 
have the opportunity to expand into a complete picture. Nor- 
mally, a line or two provides adequate scope for the striking 
comparison, and the satirist ties it closely to the grammar and 
sense of a larger sentence. As one might expect, then, Juvenal 
treats similes like metaphors: he makes them stand out sharply 
in their context for a line or two, but lets them contribute part 
only of the total rhetorical effect of their context. Virro enjoys 
apples like those of Phaeacia or an African paradise, yes, but the 
passage remains incomplete. Juvenal must insert between the 
apples and the qualifying simile a relative clause to enhance the 
total significance: Virro eats apples which Trebius enjoys only 
as a delightful scent wafted in front of his nose (150). 

We have found that the texture of passages in which Statius 
uses imagery follows the general epic convention, the imagery 
being prominent; but we have also observed that various other 
verbal devices achieve concomitant prominence, so that the image 
forms but one of several elements, all contributing to the total 


rather unimportant, namely, 1,97; 3,16; 31; 79; and 6,62. In addi- 
tion, it could be argued that the following serve as similes: 1, 66; 2, 70; 
3,42; and 5,73. 
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rhetorical effect. In Juvenal, too, it became clear that, unlike 
Horace, his imagery achieves a sudden brilliance rather than a 
moderate, almost unobtrusive statement. One might be tempted 
to deduce from these observed facts a theory connected with our 
next area of inquiry, namely, the extent to which Juvenal ela- 
borates his imagery as a continuous element of meaning in a 
whole Satire. We might suspect, for example, that Juvenal 
would restrict himself to brief but overt and affective patterns 
of imagery. But rather than indulge in conjecture, let us pro- 
ceed directly to the material in the text. 

Statius limits himself considerably by the way he presents 
his subject of the Seven aganst Thebes, but it seems relatively 
clear that he exploits those self-imposed limits. Of the major 
characters in the epic, not one appeals to our sympathies. The 
story proceeds on a level of unrelieved hopelessness, savagery, 
and, with the exception of a few scenes containing women, sheer 
inhumanity. As one reads the poem, again and again one meets 
the adjectives ferus and saevus, epithets applied indiscriminately 
to any man. Most of the similes concentrate on animals: lions, 
wolves, tigers, bulls, boars, etc. Such imagery fits most aptly 
the character of Tydeus, and indeed Statius lavishes animal 
symbolism on the man. Tydeus comes from Aetolia wearing a 
boar’s hide that serves as an omen for Adrastus and as a symbol 
for us. He fights Polyneices on the first occasion that we see him, 
and he continues to exist only for war and killing until his last 
moment. Thus, our final vision of the man presents to us his 
bestial character as a whole: he dies gnawing on the head of the 
Theban who has given him his fatal wound. 

If Tydeus seems the most signal example of bestiality in the 
Thebaid, the brothers Eteocles and Polyneices do not lag far 
behind. Returning to the passage cited from I, 123 ff., we find 
that the metaphors possess extensive relevance to the picture of 
fratricidal hatred. In the royal family where one might expect 
to find prosperity and health, sick envy exists; love of a brother 
has been perverted to love of his throne; parental qualities can- 
not be assigned to Oedipus, who has cursed his sons, but to that 
fear which causes the perverse hatred of brother ; and finally, the 
result of sharing the rule has paradoxically been to destroy com- 
panionship and rather to make discord the constant companion 
of Eteocles and Polyneices. Just as the proper succession has 
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been broken (ruptae vices 128), so all the normal fraternal 
bonds have shattered, so as to pervert the usual associations of 
family affection into terms properly applicable to the murderous 
ambitions of the two men. Polyneices receives less of our dis- 
taste, but he carries like Tydeus the symbol of his brute nature, 
in this case a lion’s pelt. Eteocles can properly be compared to 
a snake (II, 411 ff.) as he meditates the ambush for Tydeus. And 
the lurid details of the final combat between the brothers combine 
into a striking portrait of savage beasts (XI, 497 ff.) : the two 
fight like animals, with tooth, claw, and animal treachery, until 
fittingly they have killed each other. Even in death their 
bestial hatred persists. The symbolic scene in which the pyre 
of Eteocles repels the corpse of Polyneices exhibits, as Antigone 
states, the survival of savage feeling (ferus XII, 438; saevos 
446). In short, Statius employs his imagery as part of a general 
symbolic pattern, metaphors and similes contributing to the 
dominant impression of the poem, that men have cast off their 
human feelings and willingly become the most savage of beasts. 

Juvenal, as we saw, does not use extended similes, and his 
metaphors recede into a position of subordination. Moreover, the 
nature of his satire does not lend itself to symbolic scenes very 
readily, especially because he cannot fall back on the dramatic 
associations of earlier books or Satires. To many readers, there- 
fore, a unified pattern of imagery in Juvenal would seem un- 
likely, precisely because imagery plays such an ancillary role 
and disunity constitutes such a central impression of the Satires. 
It might be easier, then, to start with two Satires in which 
Juvenal does exploit symbolic scenes and achieve a result similar 
to that of Statius. Satire 4, after a short introduction, con- 
sists entirely of a story (res vera 35) historically narrated about 
Domitian and a turbot. With few open metaphors and no 
operative similes,** Juvenal elaborates his tale, using as one of 
his most prominent thematic words saevus and its noun sae- 
vitia.*® That this generally pejorative word “savagery” here 
possesses its original animal associations may be quickly shown. 


28In a certain sense, the whole story functions as a comparison, 
demonstrating how much worse Domitian’s banquets were than those 
of his extravagant courtier Crispinus: cf. qualis ... epulas (28). 

2°Cf. my article, “Studies in Book I of Juvenal,” Y.0.8., XV 


(1957), pp. 71 ff. 
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Domitian is said to rend the world (laceraret: cf. 15,102 for 
proper connotations) ; flattery makes his crest rise (70). His 
savagery (85) can be associated with clades and pestis (84).% 
He inflicts a brutal death (95) on the younger Acilius, having 
already failed to get rid of him by exposing him to bears in the 
Alban arena. Domitian renders his courtiers savage if he does 
not kill them: Pompeius, who readily murders (109), and 
Fuscus, who plans destructive wars and will eventually, ironi- 
cally, feed vultures himself (111). In the last words of the 
Satire, therefore, the monarch dripping with the blood of his 
victims seems to epitomize the quality of saevitia which marked 
his times (151). As Juvenal presents his picture of Domitian’s 
court, the original associations of saevus recover their force, and 
the Emperor emerges as a beast. More than that, the exag- 
gerated attitude towards the turbot serves to symbolize this 
bestiality. The monstrous fish awakens the animal appetites of 
the Emperor, and his menacing violence pervades the atmos- 
phere from the moment the poor fisherman catches the turbot. I 
do not say that Juvenal’s dominant theme is saevitia, but cer- 
tainly the perversion of imperial augustness into bestiality con- 
stitutes a powerful element in the meaning of this Satire. 
Juvenal’s exploitation of savagery as a theme remained 
throughout his career, to make saevus one of his favorite per- 
suasive epithets and to incline him in his last complete Satire 
to center his attention on the paradox of man become a savage 
beast. As in Satire 4, so in Satire 15 metaphors and similes 
play an unobtrusive role in the total symbolism. When the people 
of two neighboring villages in Egypt become involved in a riot 
over religious beliefs, one man is killed, torn apart, and eaten 
raw, bones and all. It is this case of cannibalism which acts 
as the symbolic heart of the poem, and Juvenal proceeds to 
reflect on the incident, steadily eliminating parallels and poten- 
tial associations until the deed emerges nakedly as sheer savagery, 
worse than the actions of animals. In introducing the act, the 


80Tt is not uncommon for clades and pestis to be associated in refer- 
ence to a plague: so Lucretius, VI, 1125 and Ovid, Met., VII, 562. 
On the other hand, pestis frequently applies to a human being as here 
or to a snake: so Vergil, Georgics, III, 419 and Statius, Thebaid, II, 282 
(at least paired with Tisiphone’s serpent). I note that the Lewis 
and Short Dictionary erroneously refers to Nero in conection with this 
occurrence of pestis in Satire 4. 
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satirist calls it feritas (32). By itself, the word might easily be 
ignored, if the animal allusion had not already been established. 
In fact, Juvenal concentrates our attention from the beginning 
on the religious connection between the Egyptians and animals 
which they worship as deities, that is, as morally their superiors. 
The Egyptians would, accordingly, never slaughter even a 
goat-kid, but they cherish no scruples about human flesh as 
edible meat (13). To emphasize the enormity of his tale in 
advance, Juvenal continues with an analogy to the incredible 
adventures of Odysseus. If Odysseus had tried to spin a yarn 
about man eating man, he would have provoked a roar of dis- 
belief; as it was, his savage (saeva 17) Charybdis and canni- 
balistic Laestrygonians and Cyclops remained within the bounds 
of propriety only by being monstrous. By such persistent refer- 
ence to animals and inhuman behavior, Juvenal prepares his 
reader to sense the original implication in feritas, namely, 
animal behavior. The scenes of savage fury (54) and bestial 
appetite (78 ff.) reinforce the prejudice, and the subsequent 
reflections (93 ff.) make Juvenal’s theme patent: the Egyptians 
are the supreme example of bestiality, worse than the Vascones 
who rent (lacerabant 102) human limbs only after consuming 
all their animals and herbage; more bestial (saevior 115) than 
Diana who demanded human sacrifice; more rabidly savage 
(hac saevit rabie 126) than northern barbarians; finally, worse 
than the rabid tiger (rabida 163) and savage bears (saevis 164), 
inasmuch as the wildest of beasts at least spares its own kind. 
Satires 4 and 15 show Juvenal dealing with a theme of 
savagery and working it out by metaphor, symbolic episode, and 
analogy. Other Satires operate less through a single episode 
than by means of numerous representative details, discontinuous 
incidents, or separate exempla. As a result, when we study the 
structure of such Satires, we usually look for the unifying 
theme and do not expect much immediate help from the imagery. 
Such “catalogue” Satires, as Highet has aptly called them,*™* 
state their subject at the start, imply the moral paradox with 
which they deal, and then proceed to illustrate the theme with 
example after example. Satire 6 serves as the most patent in- 
stance of this structural technique, but Satires 3, 7, 10, and 


31 Cf. G. Highet, Juvenal the Satirist: a Study (Oxford, 1954), pp. 
158-9. 
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presumably 16 exhibit similar tendencies. Now what part do 
systematic patterns of imagery play in these Satires? As we 
have already cited a passage of imagery from Satire 7, we may 
properly begin with it. 

The metaphors in 7, 82 ff. transform the inanimate epic of 
Statius into a very attractive female, whose allure resides en- 
tirely in her sex. On the surface, Juvenal describes the tremen- 
dous popularity earned by the poet at his recitatio ; by metaphor 
he concentrates our attention on the poetic product, implying 
that the poem was not merely a female, but a prostitute, that 
the delight of the mob (libidine 85) consisted of sexual pleasure. 
Therefore, as Rigault noted,** the innocent phrase promisitque 
diem (84) acquires associations from the context and suggests 
the assignation of a prostitute with lover. As the passage con- 
tinues, the personified adjectives iwcwndam, amicae, and laetam 
become more and more restricted in meaning, referring to sexual 
delights. Statius acts as a pander, now pleasing with amorous 
Thebats the general public, now prostituting virginal Agave to 
a wealthy taker, Paris; and Statius the Jeno would starve with- 
out Paris. In adding this significant metaphorical level to the 
passage Juvenal does not repeat a metaphorical pattern already 
established in the Satire, but does fit into it. To state the domi- 
nant image of Satire 7, we can do no better than cite the 
inscriptio appearing in many manuscripts at the beginning of 
the poem or after verse 16: DE STERILITATE STUDIORUM.*? The 
unproductivity of the arts accounts for a series of images related 
to farming (e. g., 48, 98, 103, 112); for the constantly ironic 
use of labor and merces, whose primary associations with hard 
physical labor conflict with their usage here to refer to the efforts 
and rewards of intellectuals; and for allusions to the unspoiled 
natural beauties of Helicon (8, 60), the gardens of Lucan (79), 
the groves of Quintilian (186), and the like. According to his 
characteristic approach, Juvenal proceeds in Satire 7 to strip 
away from the arts their normally honorific associations and 
expose them in the lurid light of his reality: the arts have sunk 


32] find this note mentioned, but not approved, in J. E. B. Mayor, 
Thirteen Satires of Juvenal with a Commentary (London, 1893). 
Cf. R. Pichon, De Sermone amatorio (Paris, 1902), p. 6. 

88 For this inscriptio, cf. the recent edition of U. Knoche, D. Iunius 
Juvenalis Saturae (Munich, 1950). 
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to the level of physical labor, and even lower, because the intel- 
lectuals cannot even earn a living wage (merces). Thus, Statius 
has prostituted his Muse, lawyers are obliged to leave Rome 
for the provinces, and in general the scale of intellectual values 
has suffered complete reversal. To conclude, when writing a more 
elaborate poem than those founded on a single episode, Juvenal 
introduces subordinate images, as in 7, 82ff., to illustrate his 
central theme. In order to earn a living (merces) by verse, the 
poet has to become a pander to popular tastes. 

When one reads Juvenal’s Satires, imagery does not make a 
pronounced impression, and consequently one does not sense a 
particularly vivid system of symbolism based on metaphor and 
simile. Still, imagery does play its part in the Satires, working 
together with other devices to promote the emotional effect of 
the unifying theme. In the three poems which we have briefly 
reviewed, it appears that we could in fact state Juvenal’s theme 
by metaphor. The medieval scholars perceived this point in 
connection with Satire 7 and rightly called attention to the farm- 
ing image; and Satires 4 and 15 both concentrate on the bestial 
aspects of Domitian’s court and the Egyptians respectively. If 
we attempted to apply the theory to other poems, we could 
express the theme, for instance, of Satire 3 as the un-Roman 
nature of Rome, and of Satire 10 as the deadliness of ambition. 
The metaphorical possibilities of the theme permit Juvenal to 
allude intermittently to the dominant image and in certain 
Satires like 4 and 15 to dramatize it by a single long fabula or 
exemplum. Elsewhere and more commonly, the satirist intro- 
duces a series of concrete instances or brief exempla—the passage 
on Statius serves in this capacity—which can employ their own 
pattern of imagery, subordinate to the dominant image and co- 
ordinate with the imagery of other such exempla in the same 
Satire. Accordingly, the passage on Statius aptly uses a sexual 
metaphor to illustrate the plight of the poet; the brief discus- 
sion of the historian (7,98 ff.), which immediately follows, em- 
ploys the agricultural image; and the next section on the lawyer 
(105 ff.) uses a mock-heroic technique to point up the ignominy 
of that once dignified profession. Similarly, in Satire 10, the 
tower constitutes the image for political ambition, the torrent 
for eloquence, and beauty for military glory, all implying the 
mortality of ambition in general. 
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Having discussed the texture of Juvenal’s imagery and its 
systematic usage, I come now to the final area of inquiry, 
namely, the logic of the image. We can take a metaphor or 
simile and analyze its structure into the three parts of which 
it consists: two separate entities and a conecting link. To dis- 
cuss the logic of the image would involve examining the con- 
necting link and determining its proportion of likeness and 
dissimilarity and the poetic consequences for the image. For 
example, we have discussed the animal imagery of Statius and 
shown how the characters of Tydeus, Eteocles, and Polyneices 
exhibit bestial qualities, which are epitomized in their final 
symbolic acts. Now, Statius could, as Vergil does, leave us with 
an ambiguous impression about this animal image: that is, he 
could give us other facets of his heroes’ characters and he could 
make the picture of the animal sympathetic, so as to stress the 
humax as much as the subhuman in passionate actions. But in 
fact Statius adopts a different technique by narrowing his scope 
and eliminating uncertainty, so as to concentrate on affirming 
the totally bestial nature of his central characters. As one reads 
the Thebais, one does not reflect on the personality of Tydeus 
or Eteocles, in search of human traits. The metaphor and the 
simile are statements of fact: Tydeus is saevus and ferus with- 
out qualification, and he entirely resembles whichever wild 
beast to which he may be compared. As a result, instead of the 
Vergilian glimmers of hope, the suggestions of human com- 
plexity that make of Man an imprecise blend of destructive pas- 
sion, noble emotion, rational design, and mechanistic inhu- 
manity, Statius plunges us ever deeper into a picture of un- 
relieved blackness, where the leading warriors become cannibals, 
outrageous blasphemers, and fratricides, where they achieve 
nothing but futile destruction. 

I do not need to observe that the restricted application of 
Statian imagery possesses great dramatic power, especially when 
combined, as it is, with luridly affective symbolic scenes. Rather. 
[ am concerned with its absolute poetic quality, by which I mean 
its implicit representation of the nature of reality. While the 
world which Statius creates within the limits of his epic is a 
consistent world and does nakedly exhibit its bestial character, 
our experience informs us of another area of reality and might 
well suggest, if Statius gave us a moment for meditation by a 
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few qualifying comments, that his characters could be more 
fully explored. By giving us this partial view of Man, then, 
Statius appeals not so much to reason and experience as to 
emotion and produces what we might call a drama of horrors as 
distinguished from a tragedy. 

Just as Statius represents a type of dramatic presentation 
opposed to that of Vergil (as exclusive to inclusive), so Juvenal 
exploits a style of imagery very different from that of Horace. 
Horace makes his imagery a part of his total appeal to reason by 
constantly emphasizing the degrees of difference between the 
two so-called similar entities in metaphor or simile. When he 
compares a man to an animal, Horace impiicitly denies that the 
likeness is in any way desirable. Since Man by definition ranks 
above the animals, Horace always suggests the possibility of 
using Man’s unique power of reason to negate the metaphorical 
relation. In the same way, he deals with the concept of slavery 
and freedom, as if true freedom has nothing to do with legal 
definitions, but with a certain moral attitude available to all 
classes of society. If he calls the Roman people slavish, he does 
so because he knows and urges that Man is born to a higher 
destiny. Horace, therefore, uses the image to suggest the funda- 
mental nature of Man; one always senses the irony, the ethical 
direction in the metaphor or simile which depicts men through 
a lower order of reality. 

The “intellectual” image does not exist in Juvenal. Whereas 
Horace can ironically compare himself to a mouse or a donkey 
and thereby suggest the rational and ethical goals of mankind, 
Juvenal says that Domitian is unqualifiedly a savage beast and 
the Egyptians worse than beasts. In this we may perceive one 
reason why Juvenal allowed the simile to decline in importance, 
for the Horatian simile, where we sense a certain hesitation 
about the comparison and an effort of the poet to examine in 
detail its relevance, does not answer Juvenal’s need. He replaces 
simile with metaphor and changes the comparison into an out- 
right assertion of fact, of total identity. Indeed, Juvenal’s power 
inheres precisely in this: he asserts as unqualified facts the most 
outrageous paradoxes. Not that the satirist specifically denies 
the existence of that higher reality in human nature to which 
Horace continually appeals; he merely ignores it as irrelevant. 
He affirms that the world which he describes, whether it be Rome 
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or Egypt or, as in Satire 10, the human race, is devoid of 
ethical values or, in its perverse way, has transvalued all that 
once was good.** The capacity of Man to conquer his lower 
nature by reason, to achieve that higher “freedom,” no longer 
exists in Juvenal’s world; in Satire 3 we hear that a horde of 
servile Greeks controls Rome and effectively destroys the oppor- 
tunities of a free client like Umbricius, and in Satire 5 we watch 
the “free” Trebius transformed into a slave before our eyes. 
While Horace could evolve a new concept of libertas in con- 
nection with the artistic function of satire (Serm., I,4), Juve- 
nal stresses the crushing of freedom in his Program Satire and 
the prostitution of poetry in the passage cited from Satire 7. 
Juvenal’s imagery, then, operates within the confines of a hope- 
lessly perverted world and serves to depict that world as a fact. 
When we plunge into Juvenal’s scenes of horror—and in this he 
resembles Statius—w~ cease to follow our reason, for rationality 
no longer applies here. Instead, we rely upon our instincts; 
or, to put it more accurately, Juvenal creates an atmosphere in 
which instinctive indignation alone seems to act. The fact that 
a poet must prostitute his art comes to us suffused with the 
outrage of a Roman who knows, and expects us to know, of those 
glorious days when Horace and Vergil wrote freely, exempt from 
financial worries. The infinite freedom of rational Man belongs 
to a dead age, Juvenal implies by imagery and theme, and the 
present involves the inescapable fact of Roman and human per- 
version, irrationality, bestiality. Since Man has hopelessly iden- 
tified himself with the lowest species, all we can do is express 
our abhorrence of this reality, reveal in a futile manner through 
indignatio our latent concept of what Rome originally repre- 
sented. We cannot expect to restore to Man his humanity, and, 
if we ourselves are to keep free of shame, we must abandon 
that reality like Umbricius. 

If I were to propose an adjective to define Juvenal’s imagery, 
I would attempt to suggest his radical difference from Horace 


%¢ Juvenal also insists that he produces a truthful picture of this 
corrupt world. Cf. his affective use of verum in 2,64; 4,35; 6,325; 
7,112; and 8,125. Within the limits of Juvenal’s carefully defined 
world, “ truth ” can only expose degeneracy, Man’s identity with beasts; 
it never involves hope by suggesting higher values or a nobler status 
open to a rational, moral human being. 
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and, without perjorative implications, epitomize Juvenal’s as 
“irrational” imagery. We have seen this “irrational” factor in 
the technique of asserting identity rather than logically ex- 
amining likeness. Looking at the texture of the Satires again, 
we can see how the “irrational” affects the presentation of the 
image to the reader. Although Juvenal does not conceal images, 
he does not state them directly to our imagination, but rather 
integrates them with a larger affective rhetorical unit. Thus, 
the image, subordinated to a purpose of sharp antithesis, sar- 
donic personification, or the like, becomes an element of asser- 
tion, not suggestion. One has only to compare the unobtrusive 
image that forms such an integral part of Horace’s discursive 
reasoning, to see what Juvenal accomplishes. 

Again, when we study symbolic patterns in Juvenal, we de- 
tect a persistent appeal to the irrational emotions. Juvenal takes 
extreme images rather than conventionally appropriate ones *° 
and makes the shocking disparity seem valid by able use of 
dramatic rhetoric. In the passage about Statius, he fixes on a 
brilliant image and reinforces it by carefully contriving an 
antithesis: we see Statius in a moment of great popular success, 
then turn sharply to the starving poet forced to sell his mime 
to Paris. Juvenal has selected the details for this antithesis; a 
reading of the Silvae, for example, would produce an entirely 
different impression of Statius’ career. Whereas in Horace the 
pattern of imagery is unobtrusive, connected allegorically rather 
than visually by passages of argument, Juvenal develops pat- 
terns of imagery, as with Statius, which depend essentially on 
dramatically powerful symbolic episodes. These episodes, assum- 
ing the form of historical events or exrempla, dominate the Sa- 
tires, and, just as their inner structure exhibits rhetorical dis- 
tortion, so their interrelation depends less on logical sequence 
than on sheer juxtaposition and accumulation. So in Satire 7 
Juvenal presents several intellectual occupations and repre- 


*° Cf, the shocking quality, the motivation to indignation, in such 
images as the prostitution of poetry (Sat. 7), the feminine nature of 
aristocratic names once associated with military exploits (Sat. 2), the 
enslavement of Rome (Sat. 3), the bestiality of a Roman Emperor 
and master of the civilized world (Sat. 4), or, in passages of less 
general extension, the picture of a wife as master, king of the 
household (6,224), of her face as an ulcus (6,473). 
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sents them in parallel systems of imagery.*® By varying his 
exempla and their imagery he seems to build up an indictment, 
an indictment which in fact depends upon affective juxtaposition 
of highly theatrical episodes exploiting a rhetorical antithesis 
and a strikingly paradoxical image. We may well conclude that 
such imagery blocks off reasoning or the logical development 
of an argument and constitutes a necessary element in Juvenal’s 
satiric poetry, where, if one thing is emphasized, it is that un- 
reason dominates the world. No longer does the image imply the 
capacity of Man to separate himself from the animals by his 
reason, as in Horace; Juvenal portrays only the bestial per- 
versions of irrationality and leaves us with the feeling that Man 
has lost his highest potentialities. In this sense, the image of 
the pander Statius is the image of Juvenal’s distorted, corrupt 
world. 
WILLIAM S. ANDERSON. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


*6— do not mean that Satire 7 has a haphazard organization of 
unrelated material, for it is clear that Juvenal has arranged the succes- 
sive paragraphs on the intellectual disciplines with a clear sense of 
structure. Cf. the excellent remarks of Highet, p. 269, n. 1. I do mean, 
however, that in each instance we go over the ground already covered 
and do not try to proceed deeper into the problem of why the pro- 
fessions involve financial failure and what might be done about it. 
Juvenal concerns himself only with establishing the fact beyond possi- 
bility of denial that there is no hope for the intellectual. Hence, 
parallelism of imagery. 


i 


ERGON: HISTORY AS A MONUMENT IN HERODOTUS 
AND THUCYDIDES. 


Hoc illud est praecipue in cognitione 
rerum salubre ac frugiferum, omnis te 
exemplt documenta in inlustri posita 
monumento intuert. 


Livy, Preface. 


Every historian is faced with the problem of selecting his 
material, since history is written, not about everything that 
happens to man, but only about significant happenings. A his- 
torian’s choice of material is dictated partly by its causal effect, 
but also by its significance to the historian and his audience 
regardless of such causal connections. The German historian 
Friedrich Meinecke has said rightly that historical events influ- 
ence us in two distinct ways. The first of these proceeds through 
the chain of events that connects us directly with the past, while 
the other is a more immediate influence by which our lives profit 
from history, either in our practical affairs or in mere thought.’ 
This second type of influence is independent of the time interval 
that has passed between a certain period of history and our own 
time. We may say, therefore, that history has for us both an 
intellectual interest (in that it explains the present through the 
past) and an immediate value. 

The ancient historians express their ideas of value through 
their praise of the subjects they have selected. Since they are 
primarily concerned with human action in history, praise and 
condemnation express the attitude of the historian and his public 
(such as he envisages it) toward men in history. The question 
of how value judgments are transmitted by individual historians 
becomes therefore the question of the manner of praise con- 


*F. Meinecke, “ Values and Causalities in History,” English transla- 
tion in F, Stern, The Varieties of History (New York, 1957), pp. 271-2. 
For Livy’s preface, see e.g., P. G. Walsh, A.J. P., LXXVI (1955), 
p. 369. I have had the benefit of criticisms by Professor A. E. Raubit- 
schek, Miss Margaret Reesor, and Professor A. M. Parry, but I have 
chosen freely among them and this paper does not reflect the views 
of my critics. 
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tained in their historical works. From this point of view, a 
study of Herodotus and Thucydides, our earliest historians, is 
particularly rewarding. Herodotus’ conception of how to praise 
great personalities and their deeds established a pattern typical 
of much ancient historiography. Thucydides, in departing from 
this model, attempted the realization of a different set of stand- 
ards for the evaluation of history. His work represents a crisis 
as regards the basic concepts underlying such evaluation, and 
his solution (so far as he succeeded in forming a definite view 
of fame) represents a more purely intellectual, and at the same 
time a mvze critical, method of presenting history. 

The present study is based essentially on the observation of a 
contrast between the two historians in their use of the word 
ergon. So far as I know, a full study of this word has never been 
made, and ir this paper I shall not attempt it. My purpose is 
simply to observe the function of the idea of great deeds, monu- 
ments, or events, for the evaluation of history found in these 
two authors, for it seems to me that this observation leads to a 
better understanding of ancient, as contrasted with modern, 
historiography.? 

I 


Herodotus’ use of ergon cannot be understood without the 
background of the Homeric conception of fame. The Homeric 
poet is motivated primarily by the desire to immortalize the 
fame (kleos) of heroic individuals, and in the Iliad and the 
Odyssey this personal aspect overshadows the praise of achieve- 
ment in its ultimate effect. Kleos is oral fame encompassing the 
whole world rather than a specific local group, and heroic deeds 
are important primarily as symbols of individual greatness rather 
than for their effect upon a later time. It is only in the later 
epic that specific local references come to the fore, and this is 
one reason why some scholars see in the Epic Cycle the true 
beginning of Greek historiography.® 


* The starting point of this paper has been the unpublished Harvard 
dissertation of Professor Adam M. Parry, Adyos and épyov in Thucy- 
dides (1957), which the author was kind enough to allow me to read 
in a preliminary version. 

®See recently K. Deichgraiber, “Das griechische Geschichtsbild in 
seiner Entwicklung zur wissenschaftlichen Historiographie,” Der Lis- 
tensinnende Trug des Gottes (Godttingen, 1952), pp. 17 and 143. 
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The difference between Herodotus’ conception of fame and the 
Homeric can best be illuminated from his statement, at the be- 
ginning of his work, that one of his aims is to praise “great 
and marvelous deeds done by Greeks and barbarians”: épya 
peydAra Te Kal Owpaord, Ta pev “EAAnot, ra BapBdpoor 
It has been rightly felt that this statement directly echoes the 
Iliad, but it has also been pointed out that the objects of praise 
(the erga) are a specifically Herodotean feature.* The meaning 
of the word ergon in this passage has long been controversial. 
One interpretation, originally proposed by Heinrich Stein in his 
commentary, assumes that Herodotus is referring to actual 
monuments such as temples or the Egyptian pyramids. Another, 
and older, interpretation translates the word “achievements,” 
comprising thereby, as Regenbogen has clearly stated, both con- 
crete monuments and deeds. A third interpretation is also 
possible, namely that the word here refers only to deeds, with 
perhaps a special reference to the wars between Greeks and 
barbarians, which follow immediately in the context.° It is diffi- 


“M. Pohlenz, Herodot der erste CGeschichtschreiber des Abendlandes 
(Leipzig, 1937), p. 3. G. Steinkopf, Untersuchungen zur Geschichte des 
Ruhmes bei den Griechen (Wiirzburg, 1957), pp. 74-5. 


5H. Stein, comm. ad loc., followed by: H. Diels, Hermes, XXII - 


(1887), p. 440, note 1; F. Jacoby, R.-H., suppl. II, cols. 333 ff.; A. E. 
Raubitschek, R. H.A., XLI (1939), pp. 217-22; B B. Shefton, B.S. A., 
XLV (1950), p. 154, note 38 (the whole paper is important for the idea 
of fame). In his recent book Atthis (Oxford, 1949), p. 389, note 3 
(cf. also pp. 216 and 218), Jacoby still holds to his former opinion. 
For monuments in Herodotus, see the list of A. v. Gutschmid, Kleine 
Schriften, IV (Leipzig, 1893), pp. 148-57. Ergon in the meaning monu- 
ment is particularly appropriate in passages such as Herodotus, II, 
111,4 and 176, 1, where the dedicator of the ergon is not directly named 
as the originator (but this, I believe, is to be understood). 

The most important criticisms of Stein’s interpretation are: E. 
‘Schwartz, Das Geschichtswerk des Thukydides? (Bonn, 1929), p. 20, 
note 1; K. A. Pagel, Die Bedeutung des aitiologischen Momentes fiir 
Herodcts Geschichtsschreibung (Diss. Berlin, 1927), pp. 2-4 and 3, 
note 7; F. Focke, Herodot als Historiker (Stuttgart, 1927), pp. 1 ff. 
Cf. also Pohlenz, op. cit. (above, note 4), p. 3, note 1, and recently H. 
Volkmann, “ Die Inschriften im Geschichtswerk des Herodot,” Convi- 
vium, Festschrift Konrat Ziegler (Stuttgart, 1954), p. 52, note 33. For 
the definition given by O. Regenbogen, see Die Antike, VI (1930), 
p- 460, and Steinkopf, loc. cit. (above, note 4). 

The connection of erga with wars was made long ago: see the com- 
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cult to decide the question from the wording of the proem alone," 
but the general context (vague as it is) of “events caused by 
men” and “how they (i.e. Greeks and barbarians) came to 
fight” does not accord with the idea of monuments. There is 
little stress on concrete objects in the proem until we come to 
the closing passage. Having named Croesus as the first aggres- 
sor against the Greeks, Herodotus says that he will proceed with 
his argument “passing through small and large cities of men 
alike”: épolws opixpa Kai peydAa dorea for the 
mutability of prosperity (eSapovin) has brought it about that 
those that were once great are now small and vice versa. The 
reference to the cities of men has been taken rightly as an echo 
‘of the Odyssey, and it must therefore be understood metaphori- 
cally of Herodotus’ subject matter in general, for Herodotus does 
not write city histories. At the same time, the whole passage has 
a connection with the language of geographical literature, in 
which the eudaimonia of cities is a standard topic.’ Thus the 
proem begins and ends with a similar combination of epic and 
geographical allusions, and in both passages we must decide 
between a narrow and a very general meaning. 

A study of the whole work shows clearly that the broader inter- 
pretation is correct for both passages, and in particular, that we 
must take the erga at the beginning of the proem, with Regen- 
bogen, in the widest possible sense as “achievements” or 
“works,” including both monuments and deeds. Since the rele- 
vant passages have often been listed,* I shall cite merely one 
well-known example. In I, 93, Herodotus says that the country 


mentaries of Wyttenbach and Baehr, and further Schmid-Stahlin, 
Geschichte der Griechischen Literatur, I, part 2 (Munich, 1934), p. 599, 
note 2. 

* For the bibliography on the proem see 7. A. P. A., LXXXVII (1956), 
p. 247, note 11. Add: H. Erbse, “ Der Erste Satz im Werke Herodots,” 
Festschrift Bruno Snell (Munich, 1956), pp. 209 ff.; F. Bizer, Unter- 
suchungen zur Archdologie des Thukydides (Diss. Tiibingen, 1937), 
pp. 1 ff. 

7 Pohlenz, op. cit. (above, note 4), p. 8, note 2. This is familiar from 
Xenophon’s Anabasis. Cf. also F. Jacoby, Klio, IX (1909), p. 89 (“ large 
and small cities”). Stein, in his commentary, briefly noted the simi- 
larity of the beginning and end of the proem. 

®See especially Stein, Pagel, and Raubitschek (above, note 5). 
J. E. Powell, A Lewicon to Herodotus (Cambridge, 1938), s.v. ergon. 
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of Lydia has no marvels (@épara) to compare favorably with 
other countries, except for the gold carried by the Pactolus. 
However, Lydia has one ergon that is (apart from the erga of 
the Egyptians and Babylonians) by far the greatest of all. This 
is the tomb of Alyattes, the father of Croesus. Herodotus con- 
tinues with a description of the monument, listing its construc- 
tion, the labor expended on it, and its overall size. A measured 
comparison of the contributions revealed that the ergon (i.e. the 
financial effort) of the prostitutes was the greatest. In this 
ethnographic passage, Herodotus makes a distinction between 
natural phenomena (the gold of the Pactolus) and a work made 
by man (ergon). At the same time, this particular ergon, being 
a tomb, is also representative of Alyattes in some way. The aim 
in measuring it (a measurement which is given partly in terms 
of human effort) is to give an idea of the greatness of king 
Alyattes. The idea that monuments afford a yardstick for 
measuring, quite literally, the greatness of persons underlies the 
mention of monuments in all the ethnographic logoi, especially 
the Egyptian. Thus in II,35,1 Herodotus says: “I shall ex- 
tend the logos on Egypt because (that country) has the most 
marvels (@wydou) and because it provides erga beyond descrip- 
tion in comparison with other countries.” Here we may note the 
same distinction between natural and artificial phenomena, a dis- 
tinction introducing the next section of the Egyptian logos, 
which deals with the customs of the people and no longer with 
the geography of the country.’ 

The idea that a monument may represent its author is for us 
a strange one, since a monument does not tell us anything about 
the personality of the builder, but merely serves as an indicator 
for measuring that unmeasurable quality, human greatness. 
Greatness is then simply wealth and power, and these we measure 
by reckoning up the troubles undergone in the erection of monu- 
ments, and by the marvelous size of the surviving structures. 


E.g. Hdt., II, 111,4 (Pheron’s obelisks) ; 124, 3 and 5 (Cheops’ road 
and pyramid) ; 148,2 and 3 (comparison of Greek and Egyptian monu- 
ments) ; I, 186, 1 (Nitocris’ lake). 

© In III, 60,1, Herodotus, in a much discussed passage, excuses the 
length of his Samian account by referring to three Samian architectural 
monuments. He means that the Samians are famous for their buildings 
und that they ought to be famous also for their history. Hence the 
remark is based on an assumed parallelism between deeds and monuments, 
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The motivation attributed by Herodotus to the great builders 
is precisely that of arousing in the beholder a feeling of marvel, 
and thus perpetuating their fame. 

In order to show that ergon can also mean “deed” and that 
the conception of fame underlying both monuments and deeds is 
exactly the same, it is useful, at this point, to consider the word 
mnémosynon, noted already in this connection by Steinkopf.™ 
In the majority of cases, this word denotes a concrete monument 
or dedication left by someone who wishes to be remembered 
through it; it is a memorial, as we understand the word. Many 
of the examples are erga in the concrete sense, and they are put 
up solely to gain fame. Thus they represent the builder or 
dedicator without containing a personal element: a mnémosynon 
is an ergon considered purely as representative of its author. 
Examples are the spits dedicated by the courtesan Rhodopis, the 
coping blocks and bridges over the Euphrates built by Nitocris, 
and a number of buildings and statues put up by Egyptian 
kings.’* Different is the dedication by Mandrocles of Samos, the 
builder of the Bosporus bridge, of a picture showing the bridge 
and its use by Darius on the Scythian campaign, as Mandrocles’ 
own mnémosynon. This is comparable to the surviving dedica- 
tions of artisans, and, as Herodotus’ quotation of the dedicatory 
inscription shows, there is a personal relation between the dedi- 
cator, on the one hand, and on the other, his dedication, the 
ergon itself, and his city.* Furthermore, all mnémosyna share 
the feature that the utilitarian purpose of the ergon is secondary, 
or even disregarded. Thus, in IV,166,1 Darius’ gold coinage 
is considered not under its practical aspect, but merely as a 
memorial sought by the king. The most famous instance of the 
disregard for the practical is the Mount Athos canal (VII, 24), 
which Herodotus considers merely as a memorial to Xerxes’ 
pride (peyaAodpocvvn). The motivation of the builder is again 
to create that very effect in the spectator which Herodotus attri- 


butes to him. 


11 Steinkopf, loc. cit. (above, note 4), but he does not distinguish 
properly between mnémosynon, mnémé and mnémeion. Powell, Lexicon 
(above, note 8), s. v. mnémosynon (but I classify somewhat differently). 

12 Hdt., II, 135, 3 (Rhodopis) ; I, 185-6 (Nitocris) ; II, 121,1 (Rhamp- 
sinitis) ; 136,3 (Asychis’ brick pyramid), etc. 

18 Hdt., IV, 88,2. Sesostris put up statues of his whole family (II, 
110,1). 
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In a few instances, however, mnémosynon is not used con- 
cretely. In VII, 226, 2, Dieneces’ quip about the shadow caused 
by the Persian host at Thermopylae is called a mnémosynon to 
Dieneces. Famous sayings are thus comparable to buildings or 
dedications, in that they guarantee the fame of their author. 
Further, in VI,109,3, Miltiades before Marathon presents to 
Callimachus the desired decision to fight as an opportunity to 
leave behind a mnémosynon “for the whole life of men, such as 
not even Harmodius and Aristogeiton have left.” This is clearly 
an abstract memorial, but it is noteworthy that both Callimachus 
and the tyrant slayers had memorials in Athens of a concrete 
kind.** 

Just as mnémosynon in some instances may be used in an 
abstract sense (a use which is nevertheless often related to the 
concrete usage), so ergon may likewise carry this double con- 
notation. Again, one well-known example will suffice. In I, 14, 4, 
Herodotus, having mentioned the Delphic dedications of Gyges, 
and having listed his campaigns, says that he will now pass him 
by, since no other great ergon was done by Gyges in 38 years of 
rule. The context clearly restricts the meaning of ergon to his 
campaigns, but it is also clear that both dedications and cam- 
paigns have an equal value for Herodotus, in that they are both 
“worthy of remembrance” (déia pvyjyns). In this sense, ergon 
is usually (although not always) a successful undertaking, one 
that stands before the spectator as an accomplishment.’® Such 


14 Tyrannicides in the Agora: I. T. Hill, The Ancient City of Athens 
(London, 1953), p. 80. Callimachus Dedication: Shefton, op. cit. 
(above, note 5) and LII (1952), p. 278. Cf. A. W. Gomme, A Historical 
Commentary on Thucydides, II (Oxford, 1956), p. 100, note 1. 

In Hadt., IX, 16,2, we find a very different use of mnémosynon. At the 
banquet of Attaginus, a Persian gives advice to Thersander of Orcho- 
menus which enables Thersander to save his life after Plataea. The 
thought of the Persian is: “I know that I will die with Mardonius; 
after my death, this piece of advice will be a memorial to my intelligence 
(mynudovva . . . éuys) im seeing the future; you may 
treasure it in memory of a table companion.” Mnémosynon is here 
abstract and personal; for this use see LSJ, and for the plural Stein ad 
Hdt., VI, 109, line 12. 

7® There are only a few instances of ergon as an unsuccessful under- 
taking: Hdt., IV, 154, 2 at end (the plan to drown Phronime) ; IX, 27, 5, 
third occurrence (the word means here “ undertaking,” although this 
happens to be the battle of Marathon) ; cf. also VIII, 107, 1 and VII, 6, 1 
and see Powell, Lexicon (above, note 8), s.v. ergon ITI 1. 
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erga are not confined to Oriental kings, nor to ethnographic 
logoi: Salamis is also an ergon. There are erga of nations, such 
as those listed by the Tegeans and Athenians at Plataea, and of 
individuals, such as the deeds of Aristodemus in the same 
battle.** The vocabulary of words associated with ergon and 
mnémosynon shows that Herodotus looks at a deed as if it were 
a monument. Hrga are great (peydda), they arouse marvel 
(aya), they are praised as worthy of mention or of memory 
(Adyou, pvnuns aga), they are “publicly produced” (dzodeixvve- 
6a) or “left behind” (Acizecba), whether they are concrete or 
abstract.*7 


16 Salamis: cf. VIII,75,2 and 85,3. The description of the battle 
consists largely of individual erga (VIII, 88,2; 89,2; 90,3; 90,4). 
Tegeans and Athenians: IX, 26ff. Aristodemus: IX,71,3. Schmid- 
Stahlin, op. cit. (above, note 5), p. 619 wrongly state that exceptional 
deeds are reported only for barbarians. Herodotus speaks also of great 
Greek monuments (II, 148, 2-3; ef. also above, note 10) and of Greek 
deeds, especially Salamis and Plataea. If barbarian monuments and 
deeds are more conspicuous in the work, this is due in part to the 
greater power and lack of moderation in the East, but also perhaps to 
the fact that size and value are Herodotus’ main criteria for the great- 
ness of monuments (on this point see Raubitschek, op. cit., above, note 
5). Greek works are smaller and cheaper than Oriental works, but this 
is morally to the advantage of the Greeks, even if it reduces their glory. 

17 Méyas is used for physical dimensions (e. g., Hdt., I, 93,2, the tomb 
of Alyattes) as well as for human greatness (V,72,4, an Olympic 
victory; I, 14,4, Gyges’ campaigns; VIII, 90, 3, Ionians at Salamis). Cf. 
further Pagel, op. cit. (above, note 5), p. 3, note 7. Cf. Aesch., Agam., 
1545-6: . . . avr’ éEpywv peyddwv (see EK. Frinkel, Aeschylus 
Agamemnon, III [Oxford, 1950], p. 831). Marvel is aroused both by 
concrete and by abstract erga (concrete: I,68,1-2; 3,47; II, 148,6; 
149,1; 155,3; abstract: III,3,3; IV,111,1; VII,135,1). The proem 
is the only passage where a derivative of @oua directly qualifies ergon. 
Outside the proem, @wuacrés occurs only four times in the work. It is 
used of a building (II, 156, 1), of crops (IX, 122, 3), of persons (IX, 
122,2), and of an activity (III,111,1). @wpdov.os is not used directly 
of great deeds; see Powell’s Lexicon (above, note 8). Focke, op. cit. 
(above, note 5), p. 2, distinguishes between the meanings of @wyacrds 
and Owudo.s but the evidence is slight. All this shows that we cannot 
use @wuacrds to define the meaning of ergon in the proem. Adyou aéws: 
this expression means that a deed or monument calls forth a correspond- 
ing account in praise of it; thus d&amnjynros, Advyou d&os and 
the like are used both of buildings and of deeds. dodeixyvcda: it is 
necessary to distinguish between the active (‘‘to demonstrate”) and 
the middle (“to produce publicly”). dméde&s derives in all cases but 
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Compared with the use of ergon in Homer, there has been a 
significant shift of meaning in Herodotus. In Homer, ergon is 
not only an achievement and a single act, but it may also be an 
activity, an occupation, or a profession.’** Its meaning varies 
from a work of art or of handicraft on the one hand, to the 
meaning “event” on the other. In Herodotus, these meanings 
can also be found, but they are marginal.’® In Herodotus, ergon 
has a tendency to mean the finished product of an activity. The 
effects of erga are not so much their historical consequences, but 
reputation, honors, or gifts accruing to the author of the work 
(Adyos, yépas) .°° 

This change in meaning is caused by Herodotus’ new con- 
ception of historical fame. To him great deeds leave visible traces 
behind, and the historian and his public arrive at an under- 
standing of the greatness of the past partly through these visible 
traces. In general, therefore, Herodotus prefers things seen to 
things heard, despite the fact that history is, by its nature, 
based on oral accounts.* Visible traces of men’s deeds are the 
guarantee of their greatness. Works, both concrete and abstract, 
thus represent (as already stated) past human greatness in the 
present and future.*? There is a close tie between the historical 


one from the middle and means “ production”; see Erbse, op. cit. 
(above, note 6), pp. 210 ff. (In Hdt., VIII, 101,2, I translate “ demon- 
stration,” with Stein, and Powell’s Lexicon, and against Erbse.) épywr 
adméde&is occurs three times: in I,207,7, it refers to great deeds, in 
II, 101, 1 perhaps to monuments, and 148, 2 certainly to monuments. 
dmodeikvuuac is found more often with abstract than with concrete erga 
(Erbse, loc. cit.). AeimecOar carries a strong concrete connotation, but 
it is used also with mnémosynon when this word is abstract (Powell, 
Lexicon, s.v. \eirw 7). It so happens that Aeiwecbar is not found with 
ergon in Herodotus. Cf. Hdt., IV,92: xodAwvobs . . . 

18 See LSJ, s.v. ergon. 

'® Powell, Lexicon (above, note 8), s.v. ergon. 

E.g., Hdt., [X,27,5 (yépas); III, 160,2 (riun); 1,14,4 (uvjun). 
This idea constitutes an important theme in the work, especially in 
connection with the Persians. 

*1 For the connection of historié with eye witnesses, see 7. A. P.A., 
LXXXVII (1956), p. 276. Herodotus stresses the survival of great 
achievements also by stating that certain monuments still exist in his 
own time. See the list of passages in Schmid-Stihlin, op, cit. (above, 
note 5), p. 590, note 9. 

** Steinkopf, op. cit. (above, note 4), pp. 73-5, seems to imply that in 
Herodotus’ eyes erga replace the agent, but it would be more correct 
to say that they represent him. 
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agent on the one hand, and the historian and his public (the 
spectators of history, as we may call them) on the other. This 
relationship may be schematized as follows, taking into con- 
sideration both ergon and mnémosynon: 


Great man ——————> ergon <—————— spectator 


(historian 
or public) 


mnéemosynon 


The important feature of this diagram is the strict correspond- 
ence between the agent’s motivation and the effect upon the 
spectator. The scheme is, as we have stated, applicable to all 
human activities, whether buildings or deeds, and thus we find 
in Herodotus’ work an underlying and implied comparison of 
human achievement with concrete objects. This metaphor is 
the basis for the apparent ambiguity of the word ergon in the 
proem of the work. 

What is it in human achievement that calls forth this im- 
plied similarity between deed and monument? It is first of all 
the involvement of the historian with historical events, which 
is expressed through praise or blame.** The aesthetic enjoyment 
of monuments is an analogue to the sense of marvel aroused by 
great actions. Secondly, there is the idea of measuring buildings 
as an analogue to the evaluation of deeds. The units and types 
of measurement existing for buildings represent equally definite 
standards for measuring greatness. Thus Herodotus, by con- 
ceiving of greatness in spatial terms, has a definite scale accord- 
ing to which he can judge the comparative greatness of different 
personalities in relation to each other. In the third place, the 
architectural metaphor expresses the permanency of a judgment 
which, based on tradition, is not liable to change. Changes to 
Herodotus are changes of fortune rather than changes in stan- 


28 Wicked deeds (the counterpart to great deeds) find frequent men- 
tion in the work, e.g. 1,5,3 (déica épya); II, 114,2 (&pyov ; 
VI, 138,4 (oxérd\va épya). The account of Darius’ capture of Babylon 
has for its main theme the alcxicrov épyov of Zopyrus’ self-mutilation, 
which turns out to be xdAdNoroy (III, 155,3, ete.), and for which 
Zopyrus receives the highest honors. Cf. also the wicked deeds of 
Cheops and Chephren connected with the building of the pyramids 
(II, 124 ff.). List of passages including blame: Schmid-Stiahlin, op. cit. 
(above, note 5), p. 599, note 4. 
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dards of judgment. Just as monuments, because of their lasting 
quality, can still be seen by Herodotus’ own generation (and by 
future generations as well), so the motivations of past actions, 
both good and bad, resemble those current in Herodotus’ own 
time and in the future. Therefore, Herodotus emphasizes the 
preservation of monuments more than he does their destruction : 
he marvels at what remains rather than lamenting what is lost.** 
Built in a particular place and by an individual person at a 
specific time, they are first of all intended to impress a local 
public. Even where they are meant to spread the fame of their 
authors over the whole world, this fame begins in a certain place 
and has thus a local reference. Deeds likewise express particular 
social virtues or vices which are current first of all in a particular 
social group even where they may ultimately be liable to general 
moral judgments. The monuments and the deeds of Lydians, 
Persians, Spartans, or Athenians are first of all Lydian, Persian, 
Spartan, and Athenian deeds. These nations vie with each 
other in local pride, although they want to be admired by out- 
siders too, or perhaps even by the whole world. The local origin 
of great deeds is one of the main reasons for the architectural 
metaphor. 

One additional point should perhaps be stressed separately. 
A monument is basically an individual item and the spectator 
can enjoy it independently of other monuments, or even apart 
from studying its historical background. To be sure, that back- 
ground (the stories local guides tell about the origin of monu- 
ments) is to Herodotus a necessary complement to aesthetic 
enjoyment. Nevertheless, monuments can be looked at in iso- 
lation. The same is true of Herodotus’ treatment of deeds. In 
praising individual deeds, he stresses their local character as 
well as their intrinsic value quite apart from their causal influ- 
ence on later history or their interconnection with other contem- 
porary events; and thus he appreciates more clearly their specific 
character. This fact has great importance for the study of Hero- 
dotus: when we analyze the work according to its patterns (such 
as the cycle of the rise and fall of great men), or in general 
trace the numerous interconnections between events, we should 
not overlook the fact that these patterns are based upon the 
individual character of single events and deeds. These deeds are 


24 See above, note 21. 
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of an immediate importance regardless of their effects and any 
other implications. Herodotus enables us to judge the death of 
Leonidas or the betrayal of Ephialtes as significant single acts. 
Perhaps the best example of a praiseworthy deed seen in isola- 
tion and therefore compared to a monument is the victory of 
Pausanias and the Spartans at Plataea.*° The statement that 
Pausanias won a very great victory runs counter to the whole 
course of the battle, which is beset by accidents and even coward- 
ice. This statement isolates the final combat from the preceding 
part of the battle and refers specifically to the achievement of 
victory. Likewise, the Panhellenism and modesty of Pausanias 
contrasts strongly with his later tyrannical inclinations, which 
Herodotus knew about.” The battle is called by the Aeginetan 
Lampon an épyov . . . péyabds re Kai calling forth 
kleos.**7 This emphasis on fame leads to the isolation of an 
action both from other contemporary events and from later his- 
tory ; at the same time, this is perhaps the outstanding descrip- 
tion of a deed in spatial terms in Herodotus.** 

The origins of Herodotus’ conception of fame obviously can- 
not be found in Homer, for it differs from the Homeric concept 
in many ways, and especially in its concrete references to a stable 
society. Neither can they be found in ethnographic literature 
alone, although the emphasis on the local element derives partly 
from that source. Basically, this conception is a phenomenon of 
the periods Herodotus writes about, especially the period of 
the Persian Wars, and accordingly the closest parallels occur in 
Pindar and in inscriptions of the first half of the fifth century. 
This is not the place to enter into a discussion of the complex 
relationships and metaphors which Pindar establishes among 
his heroes, their deeds, and his own poetry.?® It may suffice to 


Hdt., IX, 64, 1. 

*6 Hdt., VIII, 3, 2, and V, 32. 

*7 Hdt., [X, 78, 2. 

28 The above remarks deal only with Herodotus’ praise of his subject 
matter. Erbse, op. cit. (above, note 6), interprets the phrase ioropins 
dmédeéis at the beginning of the proem (which he rightly connects with 
isropinv dmodeixvvcba:) to mean that Herodotus thought of his work 
also as a representation of himself, through which he would gain fame. 
This is difficult to corroborate from the rest of the work. It seems rather 
that in Herodotus’ estimation the work drew its fame from its subject 
matter, since he does not praise himself in the manner of poets. 

2 Dornseiff, Pindars Stil (Berlin, 1921), pp. 57-8. J. Duchemin, 
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call attention to the recurrence of architectural metaphors in 
his odes to express the greatness of deeds and, at the same time, 
of his own poetry. Thus, in the sixth Olympian, Pindar starts 
by comparing the beginning of the poem to a portico. He implies 
that just as the whole ode is more than a monument, since it 
carries fame all over the world too, so also the victory itself has 
more than a purely local fame. The seventh Pythian, in a similar 
vein, speaks of Athens as having laid the foundation for the fame 
of the Alemaeonids (a fame increased by the building of the 
temple at Delphi) and thus for Pindar’s song.*® The architec- 
tural imagery of these odes shows a restricted and localized 
aspect of fame, which is connected with a wider and more gener- 
alized fame closer to the Homeric.** Pindar’s conception of fame 
is therefore more complex than Herodotus’, and the architectural 
metaphors form merely part of the total picture. 

Certain private dedications of the sixth and fifth centuries 
B. C. express a similar ideal of fame as a localized phenomenon 
originating within the limits of the city state. The accompany- 
ing epigrams contain, beside the dedicator’s name and sometimes 
his family connections, an address to a local divinity, joined 
occasionally to a request for fame. Despite the Homeric formula 
often used for such requests, the fame asked for from the god 
has usually a local basis, even where the dedication is made in 
one of the great sanctuaries.** In these inscriptions, ergon often 
means “monument,” but the reference is primarily (although 
not exclusively) to the works of artisans, especially in artists’ 


Pindare poéte et prophéte (Paris, 1955), pp. 258-60. C. Karouzos, 
“ Tlepexaddés “Ayadua,” EHpitymbion Tsounta, pp. 561f. On ergon in 
Pindar see Schmid-Stahlin, op. cit. (above, note 5), I, part 1, p. 590, 
note 10. 

°° Cf. Pindar, fr. 77: Athens (through her near-victory at Arte- 
misium) has laid the xpynmis of Greek freedom. Cf. Wilamowitz’ com- 
mentary to Euripides’ Heracles (2nd ed., Berlin, 1895), line 1261. 
C. H. Bennett, H.S.C.P., LXII (1957), pp. 72-3. 

5! Cf. the passages cited by Steinkopf, op. cit. (above, note 4), pp. 
53-4, Pindar, Nem. 5, 1ff., contrasts true kleos with the statue of 
the victor and finds it not restricted in space. 

E.g., P. Friedlinder and H. B. Hoffleit, Hpigrammata (Berkeley, 
1948), no, 44: ws Kai Keivos Kdéfos aifel. For emphasis on 
the local element see the dedication by Smikros, probably the Athenian 
vase painter (no. 116; cf. A. E. Raubitschek, Dedications from the 
Athenian Acropolis [Cambridge, Mass., 1949], no. 53). 
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signatures, but also in other dedicatory inscriptions by artisans.* 
Hence the use of ergon in the meaning “monument” is more 
restricted than it is in Herodotus. Nevertheless, the connection 
of a “work” with its originator is the same. The meaning 
“deed” is less frequent in the inscriptions than is the other 
meaning of ergon, but it too corresponds to Herodotean usage.** 
In nearly all these cases, erga are representative of the greatness 
of individuals in the eyes of specific gods in specific places, and 
before specific local (or at least Greek) audiences. In this sense, 
mnémosynon occurs in the dedication of a certain Oiy[éBio]s, 
from the Acropolis, which was made “out of gratitude, to 
Hermes hé[vexa]).”” Oenobius was a kéryx, and 
it is attractive to think, with Raubitschek, that he held the 
religious office of herald and that the dedication is a mnémosynon 
of his having held this office.*° 


Herodotus himself had a very clear conception of the impor- 
tance of inscriptions as guarantors of fame, and he used them 
in his work both without naming them and in quotation. Of the 
twelve foreign and twelve Greek inscriptions he cites, the former 


88 Signatures: Friedlander and Hoffleit, nos. 121, 153, 154, 164. Other 
inscriptions by artisans: Raubitschek, no. 197 (dedication by the 
potter Nearchos). Raubitschek restores a good many inscriptions on 
the assumption that ergon is appropriate only to artisans: see his 
comments under nos. 155, 183, 210, and 234. Cf. also Karouzos, op. cit. 
(above, note 29), nos. IZ and IH. ergon may refer to a monument, 
without any mention of the artisan or dedicator, in the famous Lysander 
dedication at Delphi (M. M. Tod, G. H.J., I?, no. 95) and in a doubtful 
inscription cited in the Lindian Chronicle (Karouzos, no. AF). I suspect 
that this use is later than the restriction to artisans. 

84 Friedlinder and Hoffleit, no. 29, ef. W. Peek, Griechische Versin- 
schriften, I: Grab-epigramme (Berlin, 1955), 165: Fépywy avr’ 
A similar phrase occurs in Aeschylus’ Agamemnon (above, note 17). 
Further Peek, no. 16 (funerary epigram for the dead in Cyprus, 449/8 
B.C.). F. Hiller von Gaertringen, Historische griechische EHpigramme 
(Bonn, 1926), nos. 56 and 60 (end of 5th century). Other examples 
are less certainly dated: op. cit., no. 26 (contemporary with Plataea ?), 
no. 54 (bad deeds: after 424 B.C.?). In Friedlander and Hoffleit, no. 
145 (see Raubitschek, op. cit., no. 168) the phrase épyuacw év modéyou 
is not quite certain. 

85 Raubitschek, op. cit. (above, note 32), no. 295. Cf. the much later 
dedication by synchoregi at the Dionysia, G. Kaibel, Hpigrammata 
Graeca (Berlin, 1878), no. 925 and A. W. Pickard-Cambridge, The 
Dramatic Festivals of Athens (Oxford, 1953), p. 46. 
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are mainly connected with famous monuments and the latter, 
with one exception, are metrical.*® They are quoted, not simply 
as sources in our sense, but as honorific inscriptions to increase 
the fame of the persons and events mentioned in them. Hero- 
dotus reflects directly the spirit of the times he writes about, a 
spirit which to him still survives in his own day, so that there 
is no gap between past and present in his work such as exists 
in Homer. 


II 


For Herodotus, praise is a mainspring of historical thought, 
but in Thucydides this element is much harder to discern. 
Modern scholarship has therefore seen in him the origin of 
“scientific” history (in Bury’s sense) and has emphasized 
heavily the pattern of causation in his work.*’ It is proper, how- 
ever, from the ancient point of view, to ask whether Thucydides 
too was concerned with the praise of his subject. Failure to 
praise would constitute a special problem in terms of ancient 
historiography.*® 

We may start with the use of the words ergon and mnémosy- 
non. The latter occurs only once in Thucydides, and in a typi- 
cally Thucydidean context.*® After the battle of Amphipolis, 
the allies of the Spartans buried Brasidas “in front of the 
present market place”; the people of Amphipolis enclosed the 
monument (pvypeiov) and sacrificed to him as a hero, “and they 
attributed (the foundation of) the colony to him, razing the 
buildings of Hagnon to the ground and destroying any mné- 
mosynon that might remain of Hagnon’s foundation of the city.” 
The reader had previously heard of Hagnon’s original founda- 
tion (IV,102,3), but his buildings are named only here at the 
moment when they are destroyed. The herodn of Brasidas is 
mentioned to show a change of allegiance under the pressure of 


5° Volkmann, op. cit. (above, note 5), pp. 41-65. The messages written 
by Themistocles on the rocks of Euboea after Artemisium (Hdt., VIII, 
22,1-2) are non-metrical, but Herodotus does not here report an 
authentic text. 

37 J. B. Bury, The Science of History (Inaugural Lecture delivered 
in the Divinity School, Cambridge [Cambridge, 1903]). Reprinted in 
Stern, op. cit. (above, note 1), pp. 210-23. 

*° Cf. Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Zp. ad Pomp., 3, 6. 

* Thuc., V, 11,1. LSJ notes “rare in early Attic prose.” 
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war: Brasidas had saved the city, and the people wanted to 
please the Spartans out of fear of the Athenians. Honoring 
Hagnon was thus neither profitable nor pleasant for them. 
Thucydides is not interested in the fame of Hagnon, nor, at 
this point, in Brasidas’ true worth as a war hero. Instead, he 
indicates that fame is liable to change under the pressure of 
emotion and external circumstances, especially in time of war. 


The use of ergon has also undergone a decisive change.*? In 
Thucydides, ergon almost always refers to an activity rather 
than an achievement, and to a fact rather than a deed.*? Verbs 
associated with ergon are usually neutral (pdrrew, xafiordvas, 
etc.), rarely condemnatory (aicxivny dépev, etc.), and hardly 
ever laudatory.*? Similarly, adjectives of praise or blame are 
infrequent, and where they occur usually involve a question of 
social reputation rather than an objective standard for judging 
actions.** Particularly interesting is the use of megas: in Thucy- 
dides a mega ergon means simply “great trouble,” or “an im- 
portant event,” and never “a great deed” in the Herodotean 
sense.** Very characteristic of Thucydides’ usage is the dative 


*°On ergon in Thucydides see Adam M. Parry’s dissertation (above, 
note 2). See further F. Heinimann, Nomos und Physis (Basel, 1945), 
pp. 43 ff. and 46 ff. Both works discuss primarily the antithesis of 
logos and ergon. Cf. also in general, H. Bischoff, Der Warner bei 
Herodot (Diss. Marburg, 1932), p. 1, note 2 (Homer) and pp. 11 ff. 
(Herodotus) ; A. Grosskinsky, Das Programm des Thukydides (Berlin, 
1936), pp. 77 ff. (on Thuc., I, 21-2); L. Pearson, “ Three Notes on the 
Funeral Oration of Pericles,” A.J.P., LXIV (1943), especially pp. 
404-7. The change in meaning of the word ergon seems to me due 
largely to the antithesis with logos. 

*! Characteristic is the juxtaposition of épyov and maéos in the speech 
of the Corinthians before the Spartan assembly (1, 68,2): kai &’ avro 
ob mpiv macxev, ev TO Epyw rods mape- 
kadéoare. Cf. III, 83,3: the revolutionaries mpos ra epya éxw- 
povy. The second example shows that there is no difference in the use 
of ergon between speeches and narrative, although the word occurs 
largely in speeches. 

*? Verbs of praise are not used with ergon, but cf. I, 5,1, where piracy 
is said to have brought fame in the old days. Condemnatory: I, 5,1 and 
2. Neutral: e.g. I, 39,1; II, 29,3; IV, 34, 3, ete. 

‘8 Reputation: VI, 33,4 («dédAdorov) ; V, 63,3 and III, 67,6 (dyadér) ; 
VII, 87,5 (Aaumrpirarov). There is of course much indirect praise of 
erga in the Funeral Oration, e.g. 7@ .. . és ra Epya ebyixw, II, 39, 1. 

** Méya Epyov as “ great trouble”: III,3,1; VIII, 68,4. “An impor- 
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épy» “in fact” and such prepositional phrases as és ra épya, év 
ro Epyw, etc.*®? In Thucydides one “enters upon an ergon,” or one 
“is in an ergon,” as if ergon were something beyond any indi- 
vidual’s deed.*® The main use of ergon is in connection with 
military events and battles. It is, I think, never used in a con- 
crete sense of buildings or monuments.*’ 

Thucydides’ use of ergon is of the greatest importance for an 
understanding of his philosophy of history. In the proem of 
the work (I, 1-23) he begins with an apparent praise of his sub- 
ject. He expected the war to be “great” and “more worthy of 
an account” than preceding wars trav mpoyeyern- 
pevwv), and the remainder of the proem is meant to prove this 
estimate. His proofs include, as his second theme, the emphasis 
on the accuracy of his method, which is briefly hinted at in the 
first sentence (dpédpevos xafiorapévov) and developed in the 
famous chapters on method (I, 20-2). The proofs are further 
based on a reinterpretation of the meaning of greatness as com- 
pared with Herodotus’ conception: in the proem of Thucydides 
greatness is measured by the power of the contestants rather 
than by their splendor or virtue, and it does not express actual 
praise.** Actions are the signs (rexpypia, onueia) by which the 


tant event”: I,23,1; VII,87,5 (the Sicilian expedition is called an 
Epyov .. . wéeysorov, Naumporarov, and 

45T count 58 occurrences of épyw out of about 150 occurrences of the 
word. és ra épya: II, 39,1; III, 82,4; ef. 1,90,3; II,11,7; ete. roe 
épyw: I, 68,2; 105,5; 107,7; 120,5; 140, 1, ete. 

‘6 See Parry, op. cit. (above, note 2). Cf. érexeipnoe ro Epyy, I, 126, 6; 
V,9,10 (similarly III, 108, 1); és ro &pyov 
VI,57,1; év Epyw bvrwr, IV, 131, 3. 

‘7 The following passages refer to building activities rather than 
to the concrete objects themselves: I, 90,3; II, 75,3; VII, 19,1; VIII, 
92,10 and 11. Pausanias shows his Medism épyos Bpaxéor, i.e. by cer- 
tain acts or gestures (I, 130, 1). In the Funeral Oration, ergon likewise 
refers to activities rather than to monuments; see below, notes 76 
and 77. 

*S Both the greatness of the subject and the competence of the writer 
are stock themes of prose proems. See M. Pohlenz, Gétt. Nachrichten, 
ph.-hist. Klasse, 1920, Heft 1, pp. 58 f. and 68 ff. Bizer, op. cit. (above, 
note 6), pp. 1 ff. H. Patzer, Das Problem der Geschichtsschreibung des 
Thukydides und die Thukydideische Frage (Berlin, 1937), pp. 112 ff. 
Thus Thucydides’ first sentence announces the two main themes of the 
proem and these are fully developed in I, 20-3. The proem therefore 
cwes something to the principle of ring composition. See recently R. 
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historian understands power. Therefore, the word ergon is little 
used in the Archaeology, in which facts are used only as proofs 
for certain abstract theses.*® 

When coming to his own times, however, Thucydides must 
show not only that power is now at its highest peak, but also 
that he can portray it more accurately than his predecesors could 
portray the past. In this connection, ergon becomes important 
in the chapters on method. In I, 20-3, Thucydides returns, in 
the manner of archaic ring composition, to the two main points 
stated in the first chapter of his work: the greatness of the 
present war and the accuracy of his history. These chapters 
form a series of repeated statements dealing with the greatness 
of the war between which statements on method are inter- 
larded.©° Taking together the latter statements, we find that 
they give a comprehensive critique and theory of historical 
method: Thucydides first criticizes local oral tradition (I, 20, 2), 
then (it seems) technical errors of historians (20,3), the 
exaggerations of poets and chroniclers (21,1), and finally emo- 
tional attitudes toward past and present in time of war and in 
time of peace (21,2). By contrast, the intervening statements 
on the greatness of the war deal with fact. Thus, in I, 21,2, 
Thucydides says that the present war will appear to be the 
greatest ever to those “who make their investigation from the 
erga themselves,” i.e. from the facts. 

In IJ, 22, returning to the question of method, Thucydides 
gives his own theory of historical method. The contrast between 
speeches and erga in this chapter shows clearly that again the 
erga of the phrase ra épya trav év Must be 
understood as “the facts about the actions in the war.” " Here 


Katiéig, “ Die Ringkomposition im ersten Buche des Thukydideischen 
Geschichtswerkes,”’ Wiener Studien, LXX (1957), pp. 179-96, with 
previous bibliography (but I do not follow him in all respects). Cf. 
also Grosskinsky, op. cit. (above, note 40), pp. 51 ff. (following Schade- 
waldt). 

* Thuc., I,5,1 and 2 (of piracy); I,11,2 (Trojan War); I,17 
(uccomplishments of the tyrants). 

5° For other interpretations see especially Grosskinsky, op. cit. (above, 
note 40); Patzer, op. cit. (above, note 48), pp. 33 ff. and passim; 
Katitié, op. cit. (above, note 48). 

51 For the meaning of this phrase, see also Classen-Steup, ad loc., and 
Parry, op. cit. (above, note 2). Grosskinsky, op. cit. (above, note 40), 
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Thucydides is considering military events merely as happenings, 
and not as deeds. After a reference to the purpose of the work, 
which attaches itself to the discussion of his own theory of 
method, Thucydides returns once more to the present war, com- 
paring it to the Persian campaign of 480/79 (the Myd:xor sc. 
épyov). There is nothing in this comparison that should lead 
scholars to assume a break with the preceding.** The use of 
ergon in the singular shows that Thucydides thinks of the 
Persian Wars as “an event,” which found its decision in four 
battles.°* These battles are not considered as great deeds: what 
corresponds to them in the Peloponnesian War are not other 
deeds, but suffering (za@jyara). Thucydides here differs from 
Herodotus in investigating facts rather than praising deeds, 
and in emphasizing suffering rather than glory. His manner of 
writing history, so far as it can be understood from the proem 
alone, does not stress achievement, and neither praise nor fame 
are mentioned as his themes at the beginning of the work. 
Thucydides’ use of concrete monuments accords well with 
these views. In speaking of the past, Thucydides sometimes 
mentions monuments (he does so especially when mentioning 
Pausanias and Themistocles, the early history of Athens, Pla- 


p- 50, wrongly sees in ergon a reference to the proem of Herodotus. 
W. Schmid, Philol., XCIX (1955), pp. 223, note 2 and 232, note 2 
assumes that épya and mpaxdévra are nearly identical, with the latter 
term more specific (épya in so far as they are actions). I think this 
reverses the true relation: épya are the exact details of actions, as 
shown by the phrase dxpiBeia éxdorov 

52 J, 23,1 contains the stock topic (cf. Hdt., VII,20; Plut., Per. 28, 
etc.) of the comparison of the Peloponnesian with the immediately 
preceding great war, in this case the Persian. I believe that this 
statement is placed here by antithesis with the preceding: there Thucy- 
dides had said that the value of the work was due to the repetitious 
element in history, i.e. not to the fame of single events. Here he adds 
that despite this the Peloponnesian War is exceptional, not because of 
single events, but for its length and the suffering of the participants. 
Cf. also Schadewaldt, Die Geschichtschreibung des Thukydides (Berlin, 
1929), pp. 54 ff. Other scholars have claimed that chapter 23 belongs to 
a different redaction of the proem. See in general Patzer, op. cit. (above, 
note 48), pp. 66 ff. 

58Cf. Thuc., II,7,1 (the Plataean ergon); VII,87,5 (the Sicilian 
ergon) ; I, 118, 1 (7d re Kepxupaixad xal ra Toredearckd). On the singular 
7d Mnécxéy see recently N. G. L. Hammond, C. R., n.s. VIT (1957), pp. 
100 ff. 
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taea’s réle after the Persian Wars, and the family history of the 
Peisistratids), mainly as evidence for the correctness of certain 
statements, but occasionally, I suspect, also to emphasize past 
greatness.°* However, since he speaks rarely of the past, these 
monuments are not an essential feature of his work. In most 
instances, contemporary monuments are closely connected with 
events of the war, and they do not as a rule indicate the fame 
of persons.** They are used either as proofs for the accuracy of 
claims made by the historian or to achieve a pathetic effect. 
Examples of the last use (which replaces their use as yardsticks 
of fame in Herodotus) are the tombs and temples of Plataea, 
the building of a hotel there by the Spartans, the temple of 
Apollo at Delium, and most impressive of all, the concrete 
descriptions of sacrifices from gold vessels at the outset of the 
Sicilian expedition. Even when mentioning trophies, Thucydides 
sometimes uses them to show that they represented merely the 
claim, not the actuality, of victory.*® 

Sometimes, monuments are connected with a change of for- 
tune or of attitude, as we have seen in the case of Brasidas’ 
burial at Amphipolis. I would explain Thucydides’ remark 
about the “ faint letters ” of the dedication by the younger Peisis- 
tratus by a similar feeling for the transitory nature of monu- 
ments.5? In the Archaeology, Thucydides gives his own opinion 
about the historical value of visible monuments: the physical 
remains of Athens and Sparta would give a totally erroneous 
impression of the true power of the two cities, since Sparta, 
though powerful, did not build, and Athens (he implies) built 
beyond her actual strength.** This passage specifically contrasts 


54 See Schmid-Stahlin, op. cit. (above, note 5), I, part 5, p. 155, note 
5, for lists of monuments used as sources by Thucydides. The quota- 
tion of the epitaph of Archedice (VI, 59, 3) seems to me intended in 
part to glorify the Peisistratids. 

55 Possible exceptions are some monuments associated with Brasidas, 
e.g. his shield: IV, 12,1 (hardly, from what we have said, his tomb, 
V,11). 

56 Proofs for accuracy: II, 15, 4 (sanctuaries south of the Acropolis). 
Pathetic effect: III,57 and 58 (Plataean speech); 68,3 (Plataea) ; 
IV, 97,3, ete. (Delium); VI,32,1 (golden vessels). Trophies: I, 105, 
5f.; II, 92, 4-5, ete. 

57 Thuc., VI,54,7. On the problem, see Tod, @.H.J., I?, no. 8 and 
addenda p. 258. 

58 Thuc., I, 10, 2. 
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perception of the eye with intellectual understanding, and on the 
whole, Thucydides thinks little of the visible as a criterion for 
knowledge. Seeing, in a concrete sense, is important primarily 
in tactical situations in battle, but otherwise it is used more 
often metaphorically of intellectual understanding.®® Interesting 
also is the use of the phrase “to my own time,” which is more 
commonly used of customs than of buildings, and for proofs 
of intellectual arguments rather than to express the idea of 
permanence. 

In summary, up to this point, Thucydides shows us a radical 
reinterpretation of traditional historical terminology and im- 
agery, such as we had found in Herodotus. Greatness and the 
noteworthy (déedAoyov)*' are for him intellectual terms, and 
instead of an admiration for objects he exhibits a profound 
awareness for the truthful and the pathetic. In none of this 
does he show any overt preoccupation with fame.*? To judge by 
the proem alone, one would be led to think that war is important 
to Thucydides merely as an indication (rexpnpiov) of the power 
of the contestants. 

III 


Nevertheless, there is in Thucydides also a strong element 
of praise. The fall of Athens (as every reader surely has felt) 
is not merely an example illustrating the mechanism of power 
politics, but it has for him (and for us) a symbolic significance 
as well. In a sense, Thucydides has made of Athens the hero 
of his work,®* and this fact has more than a purely biographical 
significance. A hero calls forth praise, and therefore we must 


5°E.g., Thue., I,1,1: «ai 7rd ‘EAAnuKdv dpwv 
éxatépovs. This use is frequent and sometimes connected with pathos 
scenes, as in VII,71 (onlookers at the battle in the Syracusan harbor). 
Seeing in battle is used ironically of Cleon at Amphipolis (e.g. V, 7,4). 

°° Schmid-Stihlin, op. cit. (above, note 5), I, part 5, pp. 107, note 2, 
and 143, note 3. 

*1’Aévédovyos means “ noteworthy ” in a “ scientific ” sense rather than 
in the meaning of praise (e.g. I, 14,2; 17; III,90,1). However, in 
I, 73,1, adéia Néyou, said of Athens by the Athenians, is no doubt rightly 
glossed by the scholiast by dééracvos (cf. Sthenelaidas, I, 86, 1: éacve- 
cavres . . 

®2 On the relation of pathos and fame see below, notes 71 and 85. 

*®Cf. my remarks on tragic greatness in Thucydides, 7. A. P.A., 
LXXXV (1954), p. 44. References to Athens: below, notes 82-83. 
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ask how praise can be achieved in Thucydides despite the 
obstacles we have seen to exist in his philosophy of history. 
Praise to the ancients is a function of memory. Here, again, 
Thucydides has a view of memory which seems to preclude its 
connection with praise. Memory, although a function of the 
logos, is constantly beset by distortion under the influence of 
present circumstances and emotions. There is, however, another 
kind of memory which influences action by calling forth past 
greatness. This conception of memory occurs primarily in 
speeches or in descriptions of people’s thoughts.** It is especially 
in the speeches that we find also an important conception of 
fame. A basic motivation of individuals and of states is their 
concern for contemporary reputation. In this respect, Thucy- 
didean individuals and states show an almost Homeric sense of 
pride. One reason for the hatred of the Corinthians against 
the Corcyraeans was that they felt themselves slighted by their 
colony in the matter of customary religious honors: this in turn 
was due to the great pride of Corcyra in her power and past 
history. Thucydides first mentions these feelings as an objective 
fact, and again in the speech by the Corinthians at Athens.® 
The Athenian defense of her imperial policy before the Spartan 
Assembly (I, 73 ff.) is in large measure designed to prove that 
Athens is déia Aoyou—and here the phrase means “worthy of 
respect.” Even Sparta, although she is more moderate, is proud 
of her reputation in Greece.** Among the great individuals in 
the Histories, Brasidas, Hermocrates, Nicias, and Alcibiades are 
especially motivated by a desire for contemporary fame. Here 
again we learn about the psychology of these leaders primarily 


*¢ Thucydides speaks of the exactness of memory in I,9,2; 22,3; II, 
29,3; 87,4, etc. Cf. especially II, 54,3, apropos of the plague: oi yap 
GvOpwro. mpos & Eracxov THY recalling greatness: 
IV, 92,7 (speech of Pagondas), VI,68,4 (Nicias), both in battle 
speeches. Pericles envisages this kind of memory in his last speech 
(II, 64,3). For the Funeral Oration, see below. 

6 Thuc., I, 25,4 and 38, 2. 

®6 The speech by Euphemus in Camarina should be compared with 
the Athenian speech in Book I (see VI, 83,1). déia Adyou: above, note 
61. Contrast with this passage the absence of the idea of fame in the 
Melian dialogue (especially in V,91,1, where we might expect it). 
Sparta: I,84,1-2 (Archidamus). Fame as contemporary social repu- 
tation is well treated by J. de Romilly, Thucydide et Vimpérialisme 
athénien (Paris, 1947), pp. 73 and 115 ff. 
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from the speeches, but in the case of Alcibiades Thucydides 
makes it clear that desire for glory was in fact a prime moving 
factor in his erratic career.®’ It is natural that this desire for 
reputation should extend also to the future, and this is true 
not only of the immoral Alcibiades, but also to a lesser degree 
of the moderate Nicias.** This conception of fame becomes im- 
portant in the attitude of the Sicilians, and of Hermocrates in 
particular, during the Sicilian expedition. The Sicilians think 
much of the glory to be won in Greece (and not only for the 
present, but also in the future), if they should defeat the Atheni- 
ans. It is in this sense that their fight against Athens is a 
kdéAdoros ayev, and their victory Aaprpdrarov.® In all this, how- 
ever, there seems to be no true feeling for fame as a form of 
immortality. Brasidas alone seems to show a truly Homeric con- 
ception of eternal fame, for Brasidas was in fact a great military 
hero, and a “new Achilles.” 7° Brasidas’ desire for fame, how- 
ever, contrasts with his actual lack of effectiveness in the larger 
picture of the war; similarly the aspirations of Hermocrates 
contrast with his later exile from Syracuse. 


While it cannot be denied that the Thucydidean picture of 
states and individuals striving for present and future recognition 
is a grandiose one, and that Thucydides wanted them to be re- 
membered for this, such indirect praise concerns only their atti- 
tudes and not any concrete achievement. In the course of the 
war, great victories had only restricted significance. The victors 
in the war did not achieve any lasting greatness, because they 
did not achieve stable power. Therefore, Thucydides stresses 
primarily the psychological attitudes both on the winning and 


Thuc., V, 43, 2. 

** Future reputation: I,10,2 (fame of Sparta); 11,2 (fame of 
Trojan War); II,11,9 (Archidamus) ; IV,18,5 (Spartans at Athens) ; 
V,16,1 (Nicias); VI,16,5 (Alcibiades) ; 80,4 (Hermocrates at Ca- 
marina, speaking of Athens in case she is victorious) ; VII, 56,2 (hope 
of the Syracusans). Similarly, infamy in the future is feared: III, 58,2 
(Plataeans). 

°° Kadés is used often in the sense of social prestige. This is an im- 
portant motivation for the Syracusans in resisting the Athenians (e.g. 
VI, 33,4, in a speech by Hermocrates: Epyov 
gerat). Victory Aaumpérarov: VII, 87, 5. 

7©In Thuc., IV, 87,6, Brasidas speaks of eternal fame to the Acan- 
thians. The “new Achilles”: Plato, Symp. 221C. 
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the losing side. Connected with this is the importance attached 
to suffering, and the development in the work of a series of 
pathetic pictures intended to be memorable, although not directly 
presented as praiseworthy, which indeed they cannot be. Many 
of the major actions of the war end with such static pictures of 
pathos (compare for example the end of the Plataean, Mytilen- 
ean, and Corcyraean affairs, the visit of the herald after the 
battle of Olpae in III, 113, 5-6, the battle of Delium, and especi- 
ally the Sicilian expedition), and this treatment is in accord 
with the theme of za@jpara as stated in the proem (I, 23). 
Thucydides often uses the traditional motif of “ the greatest ” to 
express such pathetic situations, and by contrast he also gives 
pictures of the suffering in time of war of especially weak and 
powerless states. (Examples of the latter are the fate of Mycales- 
sus and the destruction of Plataea.) In all this there is the 
Euripidean feeling that suffering alone is worthy of fame. This 
applies also to Athens: Thucydides admired her largely for 
her endurance after the Sicilian disaster and for the great losses 
she was able to sustain in a long drawn-out war.” 

Neither the picture of the motivations of men and states, nor 
the static pictures of great suffering, form a sufficient explana- 
tion for the conception of the fame of Athens in the Funeral 
Oration and in the last speech of Pericles. These speeches, 
therefore, hold a special place in the work. In reading the 
Funeral Oration not merely as an expression of the psychology 
of Pericles, but also as a true hymn to Athens, we must assume 
that it reflects somehow Thucydides’ own idea of Athens’ great- 
ness. What right do we have to single out this oration from 
among others in his work? 

Without entering fully into the vexed question of how far 
the speeches reflect Thucydides’ own views, a few remarks will 
show how unique the position of the Funeral Oration really is. 
In the first place, it is the only oration which, from the prag- 


71 Thuc., II, 65,12. Examples of pathos statements: III, 49,4 (mapa 
rocovroy pév Muridnvn Kivddvov); 113,6 (Ambracia: yap 
rouTO wig mode Ev Coats 5) Kara Tov 
rovde éyévero) ; VII, 29,5 and 30,3 (Mycalessus). The most famous such 
statement concludes the Sicilian expedition (VII, 87,5-6). For Euripi- 
des, see Troiad., 1240-5, and P. Friedlander, Die Antike, II (1926), 
p- 90 (cf. Steinkopf, op. cit. [above, note 4], p. 13, note 47). E. Beyer, 
Wiirzburger Jahrbiicher, III (1948), pp. 36 ff. 
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matic view, is unnecessary. Its effect lies in part in the pathetic 
contrast with the plague, which it immediately precedes. Sec- 
ondly, in Thucydides’ theory speeches and argument (Adyo and 
Adyos) are very closely related: not in the sense that the opinions 
expressed by speakers are necessarily those of Thucydides him- 
self, but in the sense of a basic similarity of method and ap- 
proach. Since the logos is fundamentally one, Thucydides was 
able to reconstruct speeches (I, 22). Furthermore, the Funeral 
Oration is in many ways analogous to the work itself. As we 
have seen, Thucydides praises attitudes rather than deeds. Peri- 
cles, having to praise a miscellaneous body of dead whose indi- 
vidual achievements and failures are unknown to him, likewise 
falls back upon their common attitude in dying for their country. 
Just as Thucydides found the endurance of Athens the most 
praiseworthy feature, so Pericles praises the courage of the citi- 
zen soldiers. Athens’ endurance is linked with her power and 
her sufferings, and Pericles complements this Thucydidean pic- 
ture by praising the attitude that produced this power: the 
central idea of the Oration is the definition of democratic cour- 
age as a kind of knowledge.”* The effect of the Oration, then, 
lies in the fact that it completes the picture of Athens drawn by 
Thucydides himself. This is not the place to draw in full the 
further parallels between the Oration and the work (such as 
the refusal to dwell on the past rather than the present, or the 
intellectual pride of the speaker). By a curious perversion, as it 
were, of the customary topics of funeral orations, the Periclean 
speech has become a true analogue and complement to the work 
itself.7* 


72 Thuc., II, 40,3 and 43,1 Kai Ta SéovTa). 

78 For the traditional topics of funeral orations see T. C. Burgess, 
Epideictic Literature (Diss. Chicago, 1902), pp. 146-57). (I owe this 
reference to Professor Walter Allen, Jr.) G. Colin, R. H.G., LI (1938), 
pp. 211-45. W. Aly, Philologus, suppl. XXI,3 (1929), pp. 84ff. L. 
Weber, Solon und die Schépfung der attischen Grabrede (Frankfurt 
a.M., 1935), pp. 51-2, notes that individuals are not usually named in 
funeral orations. O. Regenbogen, Thukydides, Politische Reden (Leip- 
zig, 1949), p. 49, has put the matter extremely well: ‘ Thukydides 
hat ihn (i.e. the epitaphios) in gewollten Kontrast gestellt gegen die 
damals bereits fest gewordene iibliche Form und in entschlossener Ge- 
wichtsverlagerung von den Taten auf das Verhalten nach Art und 
Charakter, in Staat und Leben, also von aussen nach innen, umorien- 
tiert . . .” The use of standard topics in this oration needs a fuller 
treatment than I can give it here. Cf. K. Oppenheimer, Zwei attische 
Epitaphien (Diss. Berlin, 1933), pp. 8 ff. 
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This analogy extends also to the manner of praise bestowed 
upon the dead by Pericles: being independent of success and 
failure, this praise is also independent of concrete monuments. 
It is true that, to an extent, this is inherent in the funeral 
oration as a type, but the Funeral Oration of Pericles exceeds 
in abstraction some of the other orations known to us.”* This is 
apparent already in the description of the funeral ceremony 
itself, in which not even the suburb where it takes place is 
named.”* It is apparent further in the use of ergon, which car- 
ries the same abstract connotations here as in the rest of the 
work. The ergon of the funeral is not the tomb, but the cere- 
monies. In subsequent passages erga refer to military actions, 
then to all activities of the Athenians, and finally to events or 
facts in general.** This progressive generalization of ergon in 


7 The fragment of the Gorgian epitaphios mentions monuments in 
one place: wapripia 5¢ ro’rwy éorncavto modeulwy, Ards pév 
éavtwy (Sauppe, rovrwy MSS) 6€ (Diels-Kranz, 
82 B 6, p. 286, lines 8-10). Cf. also W. Vollgraff, L’Oraison funébre de 
Gorgias (Leiden, 1952), pp. 58 ff.; the emendation there proposed does 
not affect our argument here. Lysias’ Funeral Oration (II) mentions 
tpémaa several times and in § 63 the speaker refers directly to the 
tomb of the dead and to the Spartan tombs nearby. Similarly, Plato’s 
Menexenus (242 C 1-2). Hyperides speaks of the tomb and also gives 
a concrete picture of Thermopylae (§ 17-18). It is noteworthy that the 
pseudo-Demosthenic oration on Chaeronea (LX) resembles the Thucy- 
didean oration in having almost no references to concrete monuments 
(the tomb is referred to at the beginning only; § 27 is based on an 
indirect reference to casualty lists). For the Chaeronea speech the 
reason is that its occasion was a defeat: monuments are appropriate 
for victories or near victories. It is an important feature of the 
Thucydidean oration that the absence of a positive emphasis on con- 
crete monuments suggests to the reader Athens’ defeat, whereas Pericles 
is represented as speaking at a time when victory was expected. 

75 F, Jacoby, “ Patrios Nomos: State Burial in Athens and the Public 
Cemetery in the Kerameikos,” in his Abhandlungen zur griechischen 
Geschichtschreibung (Leiden, 1956), p. 302 (the whole section is im- 
portant here). 

7° At the beginning and at the end of the speech, ergon refers to 
ceremonies and to the honors accruing the children of the dead (II, 
35,1 and especially 46,1). Military actions: 36,4; 39,1. Other activi- 
ties: especially 40, 1-2. General meaning (event or fact): 41,2; 41,4; 
42,2; 42,4 (7d epyov 43,1, ete. This use is 
remarkable especially in view of the fact that Funeral Orations by their 
very nature are a reward for deeds (cf. Demosth., On. XX, 141). 
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the speech parallels the increasing generalization of its ideas. 
There is a single passage, however, in which it has been assumed 
that ergon refers to a concrete monument.’ In praising the 
dead, Pericles speaks of the fair exchange that has taken place 
between them and the city. Having given themselves to the city, 
they have received immortal praise and a most illustrious tomb, 
not that in which they lie, but one in which their reputation 
remains immortal, “at the appropriate time of every logos and 
ergon. For the whole earth is the tomb of illustrious men, as is 
signified not only by an inscription at home, but in foreign 
lands there lives permanently an unwritten memory of the gnémé 
rather than the ergon.” Ergon occurs twice in this passage: in 
the first instance, it has been rightly referred to funeral rites. 
At appropriate occasions the dead are remembered by the citi- 
zens, both by being spoken of and in the proper ceremonies. The 
second instance also should perhaps not be understood in a con- 
crete sense. It is awkward to make Pericles say that an unwritten 
memory does not live in a monument. Furthermore, there is a 
certain parallelism between the two sentences cited: in the first, 
Pericles draws a contrast between the actual tomb and the local 
reputation of the dead; in the second, between the inscription 
on the tomb and world-wide memory. The concrete references 
are contained in the first halves of both sentences, and any 
reference to a monument in the second half would destroy the 
symmetry of the arrangement. Finally, nowhere else does Thucy- 
dides use ergon in a concrete sense. The choice for the meaning 
of the second occurrence of ergon then lies between “an unwrit- 
ten memory of their resolve rather than their deed,” and “an 
unwritten memory of their resolve rather than the event (in which 
_ they participated).” This last (passive) meaning of ergon seems 
most appropriate in view of Thucydides’ usage elsewhere. 


77 Thuc., II, 43,3. See the commentaries of Classen-Steup and Gomme, 
ad loc. Shefton, loc. cit. (above, note 5), follows Raubitschek (in 
R.E#.A.) in translating “monument.” Regenbogen, op. cit. (above, 
note 73), p. 122 translates: “ihres Sinnes mehr noch als ihrer Tat,” 
which is my second possibility. Steup’s conjecture rov épyou for row 
épyou does not affect the present argument. It is interesting to compare 
my version of this difficult passage with the funeral representations of 
those fallen in battle in the early fourth century (and also the late 
fifth). The dead are shown in attitudes befitting a warrior, but not in 
action (B. Schweitzer, Die Antike, XVII [1941], pp. 35 ff.). 
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In this passage and in the rest of the Oration, buildings are 
mentioned only to be contrasted with a higher spiritual reality. 
Thus, the absence of any reference to the Periclean building 
program is in harmony with the tenor of the Oration.’* Marvel 
(the word occurs several times) is aroused by things of the 
spirit rather than of the eye.”® It is the purpose of the Oration, 
and especially of the panegyric section, to describe the spirit of 
the city, on which rest her present reputation and her eternal 
fame. Her present reputation is based on her power: she alone of 
contemporary states comes to the trial greater than any report 
(axons kpetcowv, II, 41,3). Power is the proof (onpaive) of the 
reality (€pywv ...dA7Gea) of her spirit. Thus the fame of Athens 
is in no need of poets or logographers, for “having forced the 
whole sea and earth to be accessible to our daring we have 
founded everywhere memorials of good and evil” (zavraxov . . . 
Kakov Te Kal Gyabov Evyxatouxicavres). Memorials are 
here mentioned in contrast to mere words of poets and prose 
writers, but again they are not actual memorials, for, as Wilamo- 
witz saw,®° they stand for the memory of the successes and 
failures of Athens. The record of her activities is recalled here 
as the guarantor of her spirit, just as the memory of the dead 
(in the passage previously discussed) is based on their attitude 
rather than their deeds. Such memory does not depend on the 
survival of the Athenian empire any more than the existence of 
a colony depends on the continued existence of the mother 
city." The fame of Athens is visible to the mind only. It is 


78In II, 38,1 private buildings are mentioned, since they “refresh” 
the mind. (Needless to say, I would reject the conjecture of W. Schmid 
iepois Kal xaracxevais for idiars karackevais.) II, 40,1: gtAoxadovper 

. per’ evredeias is perhaps an oblique reference to the building pro- 
gram, but the emphasis is on its cheapness, not its glory. The use of 
kooweitvy in various places (especially II,42,2 and 46,1) contains a 
metaphor from the concrete. The w@éAwos orépavos (another concrete 
metaphor) and the a6da of II, 46, 1 refer to actions. 

cf. II, 39,4; 41,4. When Athens is called a spectacle 
(Oéapa), this also refers to her activities rather than to her appear- 
ance: IT, 43, 1 (the citizens see the power of Athens in daily activi- 
ties) ; ef. 39,1. See L. Pearson, op. cit. (above, note 40), p. 405, note 11. 

von apud Classen-Steup on Thuc., II, 
41,4. Cf. Gomme’s commentary ad loc. 

8t See also the remarks of Gomme, op. cit. (above, note 14), II, p. 130, 
on the difference between the Athenian and the Roman empires. évy- 
Karokioavtes is a metaphor from colonization. 
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independent, ultimately, not only of the continued existence 
of Athens, but of the city state itself. 

In the Funeral Oration, Pericles does not speak of the actual 
fortunes of his ideal. In his last speech he acknowledges that it 
cannot, so far as it exists in actuality, last forever. Instead of 
a present image in men’s minds, it will become an image of the 
past. In envisaging the fall of Athens, Pericles contrasts with 
her misfortune an undying fame (pvjpm) based on the extent 
of her empire, the greatness of the wars fought by her, the mag- 
nificence of the city, and finally her endurance. In contrast with 
an ephemeral reputation wapavtixa . . . Aapmporys), this 
fame is characterized as everlasting (és 76 
xataAetrerat).8° Here once more we may ask how far this picture 
corresponds to that given by Thucydides himself. The greatness 
of Athens’ wars is intimately connected with the main theme of 
the work. The extent of empire is related to its growth, which 
is the subject of the Pentekontaetia and other passages of the 
work. Her endurance is praised especially after the Sicilian 
expedition. The “wealthy and magnificent city” (awoAw ... 
evropwtatnv Kai peylornv) is eulogized only here and in the 
Funeral Oration.** 

Thus the element of praise appears in Thucydides in a peculiar 
form. When speaking for himself, Thucydides assumes a de- 
tached attitude, which prevents him from expressing the fame of 
Athens directly. In this sense, Pericles’ speeches, although ana- 
logous to Thucydides’ own ideas, nevertheless go beyond the 
actual words of Thucydides. This might be due in part to the 
narrow interpretation Thucydides gave to his subject (it was 
War, not the History of Athens), which excluded a description 
of civil Athens.** However, there are probably deeper reasons. 
Thucydides must at all times have found the praise of Athens 
particularly difficult. He could not praise her achievements 
either in the Archidamian War with its alternation of success 
and failure, nor later, when the city was beset by disasters. 
Kvents taught him that war means the destruction of society 
and of stable values. The spectacle of Athenian politicians 


62 Thuc., II, 64, 5. 

8° Thuc., II, 64,3. Endurance: VIII, 1,3, ete., ef. II, 65, 12. 

** For a genetic explanation, see W. Schadewaldt, op. cit. (above, 
note 52). 
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after Pericles was not such as to inspire a desire to immortalize 
them. There was, after the fall of Athens, no fixed standard on 
which to base fame. Therefore, Thucydides praised Athens by 
recreating the thoughts of a man who lived at a time when fame, 
and the desire for it, were still objective realities.*° 


IV 


The contrast between the Herodotean and the Thucydidean 
conceptions of fame is very striking. The Herodotean view is 
based on visible remains, is restricted to specific audiences, and 
praises achievement as a representation of personality and as 
embodying fixed standards of praise. Thucydides’ view, on the 
other hand, is based on oral report, is concerned with humanity 
in general, esteems spiritual attitudes rather than concrete 
accomplishment, and is in part pathetic; it is founded on the 
recreation of past thought in the mind of his audience. Thucy- 
dides is actually closer to the Homeric view of fame than is 
Herodotus, but he differs from Homer in showing a basic un- 
certainty about moral values and the continued existence of a 
society that is to accept them in the future. Whereas Herodotus 
immortalizes existing traditions (to which he is close in spirit) 
and thereby himself establishes a firm tradition for the future, 
Thucydides creates his own interpretation of events and no 
longer writes for a definite audience. Thucydides is funda- 
mentally critical of traditions, and indeed of the course of his- 
tory, whereas Herodotus is in harmony with both. Concrete 
monuments are important to the Herodotean type of histori- 
ography, but not to the Thucydidean. I believe that a study of 
the use of monuments by later historians would bear out the 
reality of this distinction between two ways of viewing history. 


Henry R. IMMERWAHR. 
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®5 For contemporary parallels to Thucydides’ conception of ergon see 
A. M. Parry’s dissertation (above, note 2). The idea of contemporary 
fame as a social phenomenon is sophistic and Euripidean: ef. the excel- 
lent remarks of Schmid-Stihlin, op. cit. (above, note 5), I, part 3, 
pp. 45, 52, 739f., etc. I do not, of course, agree with the treatment of 
Thucydides’ conception of fame (I, part 5, p. 41, etc.). 

I have been unable to consult A. Maddalena, “ Tempo ed Eternita in 
Tucidide,” Riv. Stor. Ital., LXV (1953), pp. 3-18. For a survey of 
ancient notions of fame see Vollgraff, op. cit. (above, note 74), pp. 116 ff. 


CORINTHIAN DIPLOMACY AFTER THE PEACE 
OF NICIAS.* 


One of the most puzzling periods in the history of Corinth has 
been the one following the peace of Nicias (421 B.C.). Thucy- 
dides’ account makes it plain that Corinth played a very im- 
portant part in the diplomatic maneuvering of this critical time, 
but the nature of its aims, tactics, and achievements are far from 
clear in his narrative. 

Modern historians * have done little to clarify these problems, 
partly because they have failed to approach them from the 
point of view of Corinth and partly because they have paid in- 
sufficient attention to the internal politics of the various cities 
involved. The greatest contribution to an understanding of this 
difficult time has been made by H. D. Westlake? who is the 
first to examine the diplomatic negotiations from the point of 
view of Corinthian aims. He is able thereby to arrive at a more 
satisfactory explanation than had been made previously. His 
conclusions may be summarized as follows: 


1) The goal of Corinth in the period following 421 B. C. was 
the renewal of the war against Athens. 

2) The tactics to be employed to this end were the substitution 
of Argos for Sparta at the head of the Peloponnesian League. 

3) Corinthian policy was a failure, since this substitution was 
not accomplished. 

4) Internal politics were not an influence in the conduct of 
the foreign policy of Corinth. 


With the first of these findings it is impossible to take issue. 
The other conclusions, however, are less compelling, and West- 


*The writer is indebted to Professor William F. McDonald of the 
Ohio State University for valuable criticism and suggestions. 

1See Karl Julius Beloch, Griechische Geschichte (Berlin, 1922), II, 1, 
pp. 344 ff.; Gustave Glotz, Histoire Grecque (Paris, 1925), II,2, pp. 
658 ff.; George Grote, History of Greece (London, 1884), VII, pp. 
1 ff.; W. S. Ferguson, “ Sparta and the Peloponnese,” Cambridge An- 
cient History (Cambridge, 1927), V, pp. 254 ff. 

*“ Corinth and the Argive Coalition,’ A.J.P., LXI (1940), pp. 


413-21. 
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lake’s examination of the internal political and constitutional 
situation at Corinth is less than adequate. When this situation is 
taken into account it becomes evident that Corinth’s tactics were 
a good deal more complex than those described by Westlake. The 
fact is that the Corinthian policy was successful in its primary 
goal, and the course of Corinthian diplomacy was very much 
influenced by the internal politics, not only of Corinth, but of 
the other Greek states as well. 

In 421 the Archidamian War had been in progress for ten 
years, with disastrous results for Corinth. Not only had she 
failed to check Athenian advances and to recover her fading 
prestige, but she had also suffered severe additional losses. The 
Athenian occupation of Aegina and Potidea cut off her trade 
with the east. small as it was. Athenian victories in the west 
and north, Phormio’s naval triumph off Naupactus and the 
democratic success in Corcyra, completely destroyed Corinthian 
trade with the west. The city which leaned heavily on commerce 
for its power and prosperity was shut off from all her areas of 
trade. The conclusion of the Peace of Nicias between Sparta 
and Athens left Corinth with none of her war aims accom- 
plished and, indeed, far worse off than before. 

With these facts in mind one can only agree with Westlake 
that at this time the Corinthians aimed at “ nothing less than a 
renewal of the Peloponnesian War.” * The Corinthians, there- 
fore, along with the other dissatisfied states of Elis, Megara, and 
Boeotia refused to sign the treaty,* and, after Sparta and Athens 
had concluded their alliance, went to Argos to urge the forma- 
tion of a defensive alliance under Argive leadership.° 

The nature of the Corinthian overtures to Argos reveals much 
about the political considerations of the negotiating states, vet 
the significance of these strange proceedings has been overlooked. 
The proposal for an alliance was not made in public, before the 
assembly or council, but twas tov év ’Apyeiwv.® 
Moreover, applications for membership in the new league were 


* Westlake, op. cit., p. 416. He goes on to say, “ with the substitu- 
tion of Argos for Sparta as the formal leader of the adversaries of 
Athens.” This statement goes too far. See below. 

* Thucydides, V, 17, 2. 

5 [bid., V, 17, 2-3. 

* Ibid., V, 27, 2. 
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not to be made zpos rov Sjyov. Instead the Argives were asked 
to appoint dvdpas éAiyous . . . avroxpdropas, in order that py 
Katagaveis pn meicavtas TO Having made 
these suggestions, the Corinthians went home without having 
entered into any formal agreement with the Argives. 

What motivated the Corinthians to suggest such unusual 
arrangements? The exigencies of diplomacy do not provide an 
adequate explanation. Surely Corinth did not wish to keep her 
plans secret from the other Greek states to which she immedi- 
ately repaired in the hope of persuading them to join in the 
projected coalition. Nor did she make any attempt to hide her 
negotiations from Sparta, for the Spartans were immediately 
aware of what had occurred. If Corinth wanted to form a new 
alliance why did she not announce her plans openly before the 
Argive people ? 

The answer to this question is to be found in the political 
conditions in the cities concerned. In Corinth the political scene 
had been remarkably stable since the middle of the sixth cen- 
tury. After the fall of the Cypselid tyranny, the government 
came into the hand of an oligarchy which was to rule Corinth 
without interruption until the beginning of the fourth century. 
Practically all we know about the new constitution is contained 
in a passage in Nicolaus of Damascus which is either corrupt or 
based on a misunderstanding.* Busolt’s interpretation, which 
is the best of several,® is that from each of Corinth’s eight. tribes 
one zpoBovAos was chosen to serve on an executive board. Like- 
wise, from each tribe nine council members were chosen, so that 
the total number of the BovAy came to eighty, seventy-two mem- 
bers plus the eight rpoBovAa. Undoubtedly this BovAn is identical 
with the yepovoia mentioned by Diodorus 7° as controlling Corin- 
thian foreign policy.’ It is clear, then, that the governing body 


7 Ibid. 

8 Jacoby, Fragmente der Griechischen Historiker (Berlin, 1926), Ila, 
Fr. 60, p. 358. 

* Griechische Geschichte (Gotha, 1893), I, p. 658. Cf. Heinrich Lutz, 
“The Corinthian Constitution after the Fall of the Cypselids,” C. R., 
X (1896), pp. 418-19. 

10 XVI, 65. 

 Busolt, op. cit., p. 658, and Gustav Gilbert, Handbuch der Griechi- 
schen Staatsalterthiimer (Leipzig, 1865), II, p. 87, agree that this 
identification is legitimate. Although Diodorus is talking about the 
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was small in number and that the conduct of foreign policy was 
in the hands of no more than eighty men. Indeed, it is not 
unlikely that the actual formulation and execution of policy was 
in the hands of the eight zpéBovAo who probably only referred 
general policies to the BovAy for approval and were given a free 
hand as to execution. 

The mildness and equity of the Corinthian oligarchy are at- 
tested by Pindar and Herodotus }* but even more convincingly 
by the remarkable longevity of the regime. There must have 
been a harmonious arrangement whereby the two leading social 
classes cooperated in domestic and foreign policy. By the sixth 
century Corinth had become predominantly a commercial state, 
but the agricultural aristocracy continued to play an important 
part in the government.’* Policy was usually determined by the 
merchants and manufacturers who may be called the Oligarchs. 
The landed nobility, however, had representation on the Bova, 
though certainly not as a majority; this group may be called 
the Aristocrats. The lower classes had little voice in the gov- 
ernment ** but at the same time had little cause for complaint 
so long as Corinth remained prosperous. Both peasantry and 
urban demos prospered under the benevolent oligarchy, and there 
was no reason for the development of a political consciousness 
within the lower classes until Corinth, at the end of the fifth 
century, faced the economic consequences of the great Pelopon- 
nesian War. 

For a period of over a century (ca. 550-421 B.C.) we hear of 
no major disagreement in foreign policy between the Aristocrats 
and Oligarchs. The history of the sixth century shows that in 
general the Oligarchs guided policy and the Aristocrats ac- 
quiesced in it. The attack on Polycrates of Samos which Corinth 
urged on Sparta and took a leading part in herself was launched 
to stamp out the piratical raids of the Samian tyrant.** Simi- 


middle of the fourth century there is no reason to believe that the 
function of the yepovoia (BovdAyn) had changed since its establishment. 

12 Pindar, Ol., 13; Herodotus, II, 67. 

18 For the importance of a landed class in Corinth from the very 
beginning and throughout its history, see Edouard Will, Korinthiaka 
(Paris, 1955), pp. 13, 316-19, 477 ff. 

14 Plutarch, Dion, 53. At no time before the fourth century is there 
even the suggestion of the influence of the lower classes on policy. 

18 Will, op. cit., pp. 634-8; G. B. Grundy, Thucydides and the History 
of his Age, 2nd ed. (Oxford, 1908), I, p. 645. 
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larly, Corinth supported Athens in her struggle with Aegina 
because of the latter’s commercial and naval eminence.** In each 
case the motive for Corinthian policy was commercial and of no 
concern to the Aristocrats, yet there is no evidence that they 
objected. These activities, however, took place in a period of 
prosperity and involved no great sacrifice on the part of Corinth. 
At the same time the policy of the Oligarchs did not come into 
conflict with the major goal of the Aristocratie policy, which 
was friendship with Sparta. 

The lodestone of Aristocratic policy, then as later, was alliance 
with Sparta, which provided agrarian security. The Oligarchs, 
opposing social change at home as much as the Aristocrats, were 
equally anxious for domestic stability. They, however, regarded 
the Spartan alliance as a useful tool to achieve Corinthian ends 
and were not, like the Aristocrats, unalterably committed to 
Sparta and the League. If they should no longer find the alli- 
ance expedient they would not hesitate to drop it. 

The reason, then, for the unique arrangements for negoti- 
ating the new alliance was that the Corinthian envoys wanted 
to keep the negotiations secret from the Aristocratic party in 
Corinth. To undertake an alliance with democratic Argos at 
the expense of Sparta must inevitably incur the opposition of 
the Corinthian Aristocrats. Unlike the Oligarchs, the land- 
owning Aristocrats had not been seriously damaged by the war. 
The Corinthian territory had not been the scene of any exten- 
sive campaign and its lands had not suffered the destruction 
undergone by Attica. With Sparta out of the war and opposed to 
renewal, themselves weary with ten years of hard and fruitless 
fighting, the Aristocrats must surely view with disapproval an 
alliance with a democratic state for the purpose of renewing a 
mercantile war. The reason for the secrecy of the Corinthian 
envoys, the reason why they left Argos without striking a pact 
is that the Oligarchs who were carrying on the negotiations 
needed first to assure themselves of Aristocratic support at home. 
A similar situation existed in other oligarchic states (e. g. Boeo- 
tia and Megara). Any envoy from an oligarchic state who ap- 
peared before the Argive assembly ran the risk of stirring up 
an active opposition at home and nipping the project in the bud. 
One means of acquiring the necessary support would be to 


1° Ibid. 
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bolster the coalition with sound oligarchies, thus removing the 
odium of democracy from it. 

At the same time secrecy was necessary for the Argive nego- 
tiators too. They were ambitious magistrates, eager to seize the 
opportunity for increasing Argive power and prestige, but in 
their plan they were pursuing a new policy. An alliance with 
such oligarchies as Corinth and Boeotia was certain to encounter 
the opposition of ardent democrats. An open debate in the 
assembly would very likely put an end to negotiations before 
they were fairly started. 

Thus, the machinery for secret application for membership in 
the proposed league had a threefold purpose. In the first place, 
it enabled states to apply, secure in the knowledge that their 
applications would remain secret if unsuccessful. Secondly, it 
made it possible for Argos to negotiate without public debate. 
Finally, it permitted envoys from oligarchic states to negotiate 
without having to face domestic criticism beforehand. Under- 
lying the entire plan was the notion held by all parties that the 
chief necessity was to produce a new coalition. Each party felt 
that when this was done the fait accompli would silence opposi- 
tion at home. Each hoped to direct the league into channels of 
its own choosing once it had been formed, but speed in getting 
under way was of the utmost importance. 

The Argives, therefore, accepted the Corinthian suggestions 
and carried them out with alacrity. They chose twelve men 
empowered to conclude an alliance with any Greek state except 
Athens and Sparta. These latter states were not expressly ex- 
cluded from the alliance but, unlike the others, they could not 
enter merely by negotiating with the Argive board of twelve. 
For them a vote of the Argive demos was necessary for admis- 
sion. At this point we get a glimpse of the extremely complex 
nature of the negotiations. What had brought these states to- 
gether, each having little in common with the other, some even 
traditionally hostile, was a common belief in the desirability 
of creating a third force in the Hellenic world. The nature and 
purposes of this force, however, were viewed differently by 
each party. The goal of Argive foreign policy from time im- 
memorial had been the hegemony of the Peloponnese. She had 
lost this hegemony to Sparta in the sixth century and had been 
forced thereafter to accept a subordinate position. The situation 
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in 421 seemed a golden opportunity for revanche. Sparta was 
weakened by the strain of the Archidamian War and the defec- 
tion of her chief ally, Corinth. Moreover, as Thucydides makes 
clear, the Argives were moved by the fact that their truce with 
Sparta was about to expire, for they saw that war was inevitable 
and at the same time hoped ris Argos, 
therefore, expected that the new coalition would be directed 
against Sparta and hoped to use Corinth for its own purposes, 

The Corinthians, on the other hand, had wholly different in- 
tentions. Frustrated by their defeats, they were eager to resume 
the war against Athens. Their traditional policy had been to 
involve Sparta and the Peloponnesian League in their behalf. 
In 421, however, Sparta was war-weary and a peace party was 
in control. It was the Corinthian plan, therefore, to create a 
third force in coalition with Argos. By enrolling other oligarchic 
states they hoped to set the tone of the new coalition and to 
turn it against Athens. Argos, despite the ascendancy of the 
democratic party, could be moved to support the Corinthian plan 
by the fear of isolation and by the overwhelming weight of the 
oligarchic allies. 

Westlake sums up the situation as follows: 


The Spartans would probably be ranged [in the event of a war 
between the coalition and Athens] on the Athenian side, but if 
all the principal states of the Peloponnese were brought into the 
Argive coalition, Sparta would be hemmed in by a cordon of 
enemies and would be unable, as well as perhaps unwilling, to 
prevent invasions of Attica and attempts to break up the 
Athenian empire. Whereas the Argives at present regarded the 
war with Sparta as the chief objective of the coalition, the 
Corinthians probably hoped to reduce this to a purely defensive 
character.'® 


The hypothesis behind this analysis (viz. that if war came 
Sparta would ally herself with Athens) is extremely doubtful. 
It was much more likely that if the new coalition should attack 
Athens, Sparta would join it. The sight of Argos leading such 
a coalition and thus taking on the role of leader of the Pelo- 
ponnesians and Dorians would be too much for the Spartans to 
bear. Confronted with such a likelihood, Sparta would surely 


'? Thucydides, V, 28, 1-2. 
8 Op. cit., p. 416. 
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reassert her own hegemony rather than permit it to fall to Argos 
by default. This must have been the reasoning of the Corinthians 
from the first. The overtures Corinth was making, openly, 
masked her ultimate purposes. From the beginning she intended 
to force Sparta to reopen hostilities; the creation of a third 
force was only a gambit to achieve her ends. 

The Corinthian negotiators, therefore, were playing a highly 
subtle and complex game. In forming the new coalition they 
found it necessary to deceive not only the Aristocratic opposition 
at home but the democratic faction in Argos as well. They were 
confident that as soon as enough oligarchic states were drawn in, 
the Corinthian Aristocrats would support their policy and that 
the presence of the oligarchic allies would serve as a check on 
Argive ambitions.*® 

It is clear, then, that both at home and abroad Corinth’s first 
interest was to induce the oligarchies to enter the coalition as 
soon as possible. This need became more urgent when democratic 
Mantinea became the first state to ally itself with Argos.?° At 
this point the Spartans, by no means ignorant of what was hap- 
pening and quite aware that the Corinthians were the instigators 
of the whole affair, sent envoys to Corinth in the hope of pre- 
venting the new coalition. They charged the Corinthians with 
provoking the whole movement and of violating their oaths 
by not accepting the Peace of Nicias, since they had sworn to 
accept the majority decision, 7) KdAvpa 

Thucydides’ account of the Corinthian reply is interesting. 
He points out that the speech was made in the presence of 
those allies who had not yet accepted the peace, for the Corin- 
thians had summoned them to be present. It must also be re- 
membered that all this took place at Corinth, no doubt in the 
BovAyn, so that the Aristocrats were present. The spokesman for 
the Oligarchs who rose to answer the complaints of Lacedaemon 
directed his remarks to both these groups, and his task was a 


1°To undertake such a delicate task bespeaks great confidence on 
the part of Corinth’s Oligarchs, a confidence that came from years of 
unchallenged and successful control of foreign policy. The skill of 
Corinthian diplomacy brings to mind another merchant oligarchy, 
equally adept in the diplomatic art and for the same reasons, i.e., 
Venice of the late Middle Ages and Renaissance. 

2° Thucydides, V, 29, 1. 

*1 Ibid., V, 30, 3. 
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difficult one. The oligarchic allies and the Corinthian Aristo- 
crats had both been undeviating followers of Spartan leadership 
and they must now be persuaded to pursue a policy openly con- 
demned by Sparta. It is at this point that Thucydides makes a 
rare claim to a knowledge of the secret motives of the Corin- 
thians, for he realizes that their purpose is deception and that 
their true motives are suppressed : 


> / a > ~ > ~ 
avréAeyov tois pev ndiKovvTo ov SyAovvTEs avTLKpUS, 
OTe ovTE ohiow améAaBov wap’ ’APnvaiwy ovte 
tt dAXo Sé rrovovpevor emt 
, 22 
pn mpodocer. 


Thus, the Corinthian argument seems to have run something 
like this: “ We have given our oaths to our allies in the Chal- 
cidice. If we abandon them now it will be an affront to the 
heroes and gods. We are not unjust, but it is rather you who are 
cooperating with the enslavers of Greece who are breaking your 
oaths.” In the light of this appealing argument the new coali- 
tion was made to appear as a continuation of the struggle against 
Athenian tyranny, as a method of keeping faith with trusting 
allies deserted by Spartan selfishness, not, as it really was, a 
mere tool of the policy of the Corinthian Oligarchs. Such an 
argument could not fail to impress the uncommitted oligarchies 
whose representatives were present. That it had its effect on the 
Aristocrats as well is attested by the fact that the envoys of 
Sparta returned home without having accomplished their pur- 
pose of putting a stop to Corinthian trouble-making. 

The domestic situation sheds further light on subsequent 
events. After the Spartans retired, the Argive envoys who were 
present urged the Corinthians to put an end to delay and join 
the Argive league. Even at this late date, when the Corinthians 
had already made public their break with Sparta, when indeed 
Corinthian adherence to the new coalition would have helped 
convince hesitating oligarchies to enter, the Oligarchs delayed 
their decision and told the Argives to come again to their next 
assembly.** The delay can only have been caused by domestic 
opposition. The cleverness of the Oligarchs made it possible for 
negotiations to continue, but as yet the Aristocrats had not been 


*3 Ibid., V, 30, 2. 
*8 Ibid., V, 30, 5. 
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won over to a coalition with the democratic states of Argos and 
Mantinea. The power of the Aristocratic party to check the 
ruling merchant oligarchy is nowhere better demonstrated than 
at this point. If the Oligarchs were to carry through their 
policy it was imperative that they ensnare other oligarchic states 
immediately. 

The next state to make an overture to the new coalition was 
Elis. Elis, to be sure, had a popular form of government, but 
it was of a “ moderate and stable type—a democracy consciously 
preserving aristocratic elements, and still more aristocratic in 
practice than in theory from the fact that it was based not on a 
close civic but on an open country life.” ** It belonged to the 
class of democracies described by Aristotle, “ where the husband- 
man and those who have moderate fortunes hold the supreme 
power and the government is administered according to the 
law.” > Such a state was not likely to alarm the conservative 
Aristocrats of Corinth; indeed, its agricultural nature would 
arouse the sympathy and disarm the suspicions of those land- 
owning gentlemen. The enmity of Elis for Sparta derived from 
a private quarrel and the Eleans determined to break with the 
Lacedaemonians. Significantly, the Elean envoys stopped first 
at Corinth. There they concluded an alliance with the Corin- 
thians, after which they proceeded to Argos and struck an 
agreement with the Argives. The enrollment of Elis seems to 
have quieted the protests of the Corinthian Aristocrats suffici- 
ently to permit Corinth’s entry into the Argive league. The 
Corinthians were followed immediately by the loyal and fiercely 
anti-Athenian Chalcidians.*° 

With Elis and the Corinthian allies from the Chalcidice in 
the fold, the Corinthians next approached the Boeotian and 
Megarian oligarchies, likely candidates, for they, too, were dis- 
satisfied with the Peace of Nicias and had refused to ratify it. 


24 A. H. Greenidge, A Handbook of Greek Constitutional History 


(London, 1896), p. 213. 

25 Aristotle, Politics, 1292b. 

2° Westlake, op. cit., p. 417, says, “Whenever the Chalcidians are 
mentioned by Thucydides in this period, they appear in close association 
with the Corinthians who evidently represented themselves as the 
champions of a people betrayed by Sparta and likely soon to be sub- 
jected to Athenian attacks.” 
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Both, however, refused, vouiovres ’Apyetwv Sypoxpariay 
abrois eivar THs Aaxedaipoviwy 
reias."" Disappointed but still hopeful, Corinth now turned to 
Tegea, a bulwark of the Spartan league whose defection would 
have presented Sparta with a deadly menace on her border. This 
was the crisis for the Corinthian Oligarchs who needed to secure 
more oligarchic support in the new coalition to counterbalance 
the influence of Argos and Mantinea. To be sure, the entrance 
of Elis and the allies from the Chalcidice had overcome opposi- 
tion at home but only as a promise of things to come. The re- 
fusal of Boeotia, Megara, and Tegea to oppose Sparta, therefore, 
was a serious blow to the Corinthian scheme. As Thucydides 
says, of péxpe rovrov mpofiuws mpdocovres aveioay 
dirovixias Kal py ovdeis odiow Eri Tov TpoTXwp7.”* 

Nonetheless, one last effort was made to save the entire plan. 
The Corinthians approached the Boeotians again, asking them 
to join in their Argive alliance. They also asked the Boeotians 
to accompany them to Athens and procure for them the same 
truce which was the basis of relations between Boeotia and 
Athens. They further stipulated that if the Athenians were 
unwilling, the Boeotians should renounce the armistice and make 
no further truce without the Corinthians.?® In the matter of the 
Argive alliance the Boeotians asked for a delay; they did, how- 
ever, go to Athens and request the extension of the truce to 
Corinth. Athens, of course, refused, since to make a separate 
truce with Corinth would be an admission that the Peace of 
Nicias was not binding on the Corinthians, a position wholly 
untenable for Athens. Corinth must have anticipated this re- 
fusal and counted on it to bring Boeotia into the coalition. But 
Boeotia failed them and refused to break off relations with 
Athens in spite of Corinthian recriminations. 

In this way the first attempt of Corinth to renew the war by 
forming a new coalition seems to have come to an unsuccessful 
end. Westlake concludes that “ Corinthian diplomacy thus failed 
utterly.” °° This conclusion goes too far, as a careful investiga- 
tion of the subsequent maneuvers will show. 


*? Thucydides, V, 31, 6. 
** Ibid., V, 32, 4. 

* Ibid., V, 32, 5. 

°° Op. cit., p. 419. 
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The Corinthian attempt to create a third force had, it is true, 
collapsed. Political and ideological ties with Sparta on the part 
of their own dissentient Aristocrats and the Boeotian, Megarian, 
and Tegean oligarchies had proven stronger than dissatisfaction 
with the treaty of peace. It was clear now that Corinth’s only 
hope for renewing the war was to approach Sparta directly. 
Thus Corinthian machinations entered their second stage. 

The new policy was aimed at restoring Spartan hegemony and 
persuading Sparta to resume the war against Athens. The first 
problem was one of Spartan politics, for the very ephors who had 
concluded the Peace of Nicias were still in office and seemed to 
have the support of the citizens in their peace policy. So long 
as they continued in power no renewal of hostilities was possible. 
The Corinthians, therefore, backed the Spartan war party headed 
by Xenares and Cleobulus which was in opposition and anxious 
to resume the war. We are not informed as to the part played 
by Corinth in influencing Spartan politics, but it is not unlikely 
that Corinthian prestige, money, rhetorical skill, and political 
acumen were put at the disposal of the war party.** At any rate, 
in the winter of 421-420 Xenares, Cleobulus, and three ciphers 
who are not heard of further, were elected to the ephorate, and 
the first obstacle to a renewal of the war was removed. 

As for the Aristocrats of Corinth, it was not difficult to win 
their support for the new policy. They were only too glad to 
rejoin the Spartan coalition and could be counted upon even to 
support a war, provided that Sparta led the way. 

Another difficulty remained to threaten the plans of the Oli- 
garchs of Corinth and this one by far the most serious. Although 
the Spartan war party and the Corinthians agreed on the de- 
sirability of renewing the war, there were unrevealed differences 
in the strategy each thought it best to pursue. Xenares and Cleo- 
bulus had no doubt of their ability to carry the Spartan state 
with them ; indeed they probably viewed their election as a man- 
date for the war policy. Planning a new war with Athens, they 


71 Such assistance is powerfully suggested by the close relations 
between the new ephors and the Corinthians immediately after the 
election. The plans of Xenares and Cleobulus are revealed first in 
secret talks with the Corinthians and Boeotians; these plans required 
skill and secrecy for their success. The secret talks argue strongly 
for the highest mutual friendship and confidence among the parties 
concerned. (Thucydides, V, 36-8.) 
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were anxious to secure themselves on the side of Argos, at least 
to conciliate that city, perhaps even to draw the Argives into 
an alliance. 

The Corinthians, however, had a different view of the situ- 
ation in Sparta. They were well aware that there was still strong 
sentiment for peace among the Lacedaemonians. Ten years of 
war against Athens had not destroyed the Athenian empire or 
deprived Athens of her revenues. The capture of the Spartan 
hoplites on Sphacteria had been a severe shock, and their return 
had been the result of negotiation, not war. The Athenians still 
held Pylos, a constant invitation to escaping helots. With Nicias 
in power at Athens it was unlikely that the Athenians would 
offer any irritation to arouse hostile sentiment among the Spar- 
tans. Argos, furthermore, was traditionally friendly to Athens 
and might well exert her influence in favor of peace if allied to 
Sparta. An Argive alliance would give to the Spartans, never 
eager to undertake an aggressive war, a sense of security which 
would prevent the resumption of hostilities. Experience had 
shown that the only thing that could move Sparta to war was 
fear and it was on this emotion that the Corinthians had played 
at the beginning of the war. Since the obvious threat was Argos, 
it was the aim of Corinth to bring about an estrangement be- 
tween Sparta and Argos even if that should lead to an alliance 
between Argos and Athens. The Corinthians felt that the war 
party was too sanguine of its ability to persuade the Spartans 
to resume the war unless Spartan safety were threatened. Only 
by presenting an Argos hostile to Sparta did the Corinthians 
hope to induce the majority of the Spartans to support Xenares 
and Cleobulus and go to war. 

Their cunning was put to an immediate test. Cleobulus and 
Xenares, not lacking in cunning themselves and anxious to 
create the most powerful coalition possible, contrived a clever 
scheme for putting all the uncommitted states under Spartan 
leadership. First, the Corinthians and Boeotians were to make 
an agreement; next Boeotia was to persuade the Argives to join. 
Finally, the Boeotians were to throw the whole group, including 
Argos, into the lap of Sparta. 

It happened that, as the Boeotians and Corinthians were 
leaving Sparta, they were accosted by two Argive officials who, 
unaware of the Spartan plot, were anxious to bring Corinth and 
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Boeotia into the Argive coalition. The leaders of Argos, unlike 
the Corinthians, had not yet given up hope of creating a third 
force with their own state at its head. Mindful of their previous 
failure to enroll oligarchies, they implied that the new coalition 
would not necessarily be employed against Sparta.** The Boeo- 
tians were pleased at this opportunity to carry out the policy just 
agreed upon with the Spartans. They reported the matter to the 
boeotarchs who were equally delighted and immediately made 
arrangements to negotiate an alliance with Argos. 

This turn of events must have caused consternation among the 
Corinthians. Were this alliance to be concluded, the danger to 
Sparta would be removed, the war party would fail to carry the 
day and the war would not be resumed. To avoid this without 
giving away her position was now the aim of Corinth. The 
scheme she hit upon was simple but one that required a remark- 
ably acute understanding, not only of the foreign policy of the 
Greek states but of their domestic politics as well. The account 
of Thucydides must be examined carefully so that its full sig- 
nificance may be understood: 


*Ev ToUTY edoxer TpwTov Bowrapxaus kat Kat Meya- 
pevor Kal Tots dard Opaxys dpkous GAAnAOLS 
év Te TO mapary XOVTL TO Seopevy Kal TO pd 
dvev yvouns, Kal ovTws TOvs Bowrovs Kai 
Meyapéas (76 yap éxoiovv) Tovs ’Apyeiovs 

Although it is not pertinent to Thucydides’ purpose to reveal 
who initiated the plan for a preliminary agreement among 
Corinth, Megara, and Boeotia, it is not difficult to discern the 
hand of Corinth. It was to her interest to prevent the projected 
alliance between Boeotia and Argos, while Boeotia and Megara 
had no reason to fortify with a formal treaty their working 
agreement with Corinth. The agreement by all the signatories 
not to engage in diplomatic negotiations without the common 
consent made certain that any further agreement would require 
ratification by all the states, including Corinth. In addition, 
since this treaty itself required ratification by the home govern- 
ments, the Corinthians were successful in delaying the comple- 
tion of the Spartan scheme. 


82 Thucydides, V, 37, 2. 
88 Tbid., V, 38, 1. 
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The Corinthians were aware that the Boeotian constitution 
required ratification by the four BovAai of the Boeotians. Gener- 
ally such ratification was a mere formality, and the boeotarchs 
anticipated no difficulty in the present instance. In these troubled 
times, however, the conservative BovAai were anxious to stay in 
the good graces of Sparta and were wary of the tricky Corin- 
thians. The latter were aware of the suspicions and anxieties 
that existed in Boeotia and made clever use of their knowledge. 
The boeotarchs, as they knew, did not wish to reveal that it was 
Sparta which had urged them to ally themselves with Corinth 
and, what was worse, Argos. Secrecy was, no doubt, imposed by 
Xenares and Cleobulus who wished to keep their scheme hidden 
from the Spartan peace party until the new coalition could be 
presented as a fait accompli. Much to the amazement of the 
boeotarchs, but quite naturally in view of the Boeotians’ lack 
of knowledge, the Bovdai refused ratification: Sedires wy évavria 
AaxeSaipoviors roijowat, Tois Kopwhiows Evvopvivres.** 

The Corinthian maneuver, more than merely delaying pro- 
ceedings, seemed to have ended negotiations completely. The 
Corinthian envoys, who were present at Thebes and remained 
there until ratification had been denied, now departed for home, 
confident that the Spartan scheme had collapsed and that the 
danger of a Spartan-Argive alliance was past.** As long as 
Sparta feared a coalition between Athens and Argos the seeds 
of war were likely to take root. 

To understand the subsequent activities and maneuvers it is 
necessary to have a clear picture of the political situation in each 


Ibid., V, 38, 3. 

** The foregoing reconstruction of the thoughts and actions of the 
Corinthian Oligarchs takes for granted an unusual insight on their 
part into the domestic politics of the various states. It will not, how- 
ever, place too great a strain on credulity to grant such insight if an 
analogy again be made with Venice. The Venetian diplomats of the 
fifteenth century often knew more about the internal political conditions 
of the European states than did the native politicians. The long, un- 
interrupted experience possible under a firm and stable obligarchy 
made for experienced diplomats who were keen and shrewd observers. 
Likewise, the information gained through commercial intercourse 
‘proved immensely valuable in assessing the political situation. The 
Corinthian policy was based on a close appreciation of the strength of 
the war party at Sparta, an appreciation which very likely was more 
realistic than that party’s own estimate. 
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of the important states. Athens was divided between the peace 
party led by Nicias and the war party led by Alcibiades. It was 
to the interest of Corinth that Alcibiades should be in the 
ascendent, for the keystone of his policy was an alliance with 
Argos aimed at Sparta. Argos, too, was divided politically. After 
the Persian Wars Argos had become a democracy. This fact 
combined with the traditional rivalry for hegemony in the 
Peloponnese guaranteed an anti-Spartan sentiment among the 
democrats of Argos. The Argive democracy had recently taken 
the dangerous step of selecting and paying out of public funds 
a corps of one thousand troops to be trained as an élite military 
force on a par with the Spartan hoplites. This action was dan- 
gerous because most of the members of the Thousand came from 
aristocratic families.*®° The aristocrats of Argos were willing to 
take the lead in the rejuvenation of Argive power but not at the 
expense of abandoning the friendship of Sparta, the bulwark 
of landed aristocracy. 

The Corinthian task was made much easier by the rise to 
power of Alcibiades. After Corinth had wrecked the alliance 
between the Boeotians and Megarians on the one hand and the 
Argives on the other, Argos became alarmed at its isolated posi- 
tion and offered to make an alliance with Sparta, chiefly, no 
doubt, at the urging of the aristocrats. At the same time, how- 
ever, Alcibiades came with an offer of a treaty with Athens which 
offered an alternative to the democrats of Argos who readily 
accepted.*’ It is a tribute to Corinthian subtlety that even at 
this point the Argives asked Corinth to join the alliance with 
Athens. The Corinthians, of course, declined, for the need for 
deception no longer existed. Corinth’s goal had been achieved, 
for Sparta was confronted with the dreaded alliance of Athens 
and Argos. Now Corinth could come out into the open and urge 
the Spartans to resume the war.*® 

In the summer of 419 the Argives invaded Epidaurus in the 
hope of bringing it over to the new alliance and opening an easy 
water route to Athens. This played directly into the hands of the 
Corinthians who were eager for an opportunity to involve Sparta 
in hostilities. Epidaurus was a staunch oligarchy, a member 


8¢ Thucydides, V, 67; Diodorus, XII, 75. 
37 Thucydides, V, 40-8. 
88 Tbid., V, 48. 
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of the Peloponnesian League and thus under the protection of 
Sparta. If the war were permitted to continue, Sparta would 
surely be drawn in and Athens might be involved as well. Fear- 
ing just such a possibility, the Athenian peace party called for a 
conference at Mantinea in a last-minute attempt to save the 
peace.*® The Corinthians, of course, were present to make sure 
that the conference would fail of its purpose and the war con- 
tinue, and it was the Corinthian Euphamidas who arose and 
remarked that it was absurd to talk peace while the armies were 
in the field and fighting.*° As neither side was willing to with- 
draw its troops the meeting broke up. The peace party at Athens, 
however, did not give up hope and later persuaded the Argives 
to withdraw their army. The reconvened assembly, however, 
was still unable to reach an agreement. The envoys returned 
to their respective cities and Corinth was still able to keep the 
spark of war alive. 

In the summer of 418 the Spartans marched against Argos to 
relieve the pressure on Epidaurus and to retrieve their waning 
prestige among the Peloponnesians. Here was the opportunity 
Corinth had been hoping and working for; she sent two thousand 
hoplites to serve under King Agis. At this point once again, 
internal politics must be the deciding factor in foreign policy. 
Just as the two armies were ready to come to blows in the Argive 
plain, two of the Argives, the general Thrasyllus and Alciphron, 
the latter the proxenus of the Spartans, went out to parley with 
Agis. Amazingly, they returned with a truce of four months 
duration and the battle did not take place. The agreement had 
been made sole:y the individuals concerned, without any con- 
sultation with the Argive democracy or the Spartan council.** 
The action was unpopular with both sides, for each army felt 
confident in its superiority.** What is the explanation for such 


8° Ferguson, op. cit., p. 268. 

*° Thucydides, V, 55. 

“1 Ibid., V, 60. 

‘? Agis was severely criticized and threatened with punishment. 
When he promised to atone for his errors dia rwv kaddv Epywy he was 
let off but was shortly saddled with a board of ten advisers to watch 
his movements in the future. The two Argives were stoned by the 
citizenry and were lucky to escape with their lives; their houses were 
razed and their property confiscated. (Thucydides, V,60; Diodorus, 
XII, 78.) 
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strange and unusual behavior? Subsequent events suggest that 
the two Argives, certainly leaders of the aristocratic faction, 
promised Agis that a coup d’état was forthcoming which would 
overthrow the democracy and bring to power a government favor- 
able to Sparta. Such a development would make war unneces- 
sary and accomplish the aims of Spartan policy. Naturally, 
Agis could not make this information public, but the leniency 
shown him on his return suggests that the ephors were privy to 
the scheme. 

Once again Corinthian policy seemed to have been thwarted 
and war averted. Here again, however, the activities of Alci- 
biades proved useful to the plans of Corinth’s Oligarchs. He 
arrived at Argos with a thousand hoplites and three hundred 
cavalry, gave support and encouragement to the war party, and 
led an expedition against Orchomenus in Arcadia. The capture 
of Orchomenus infuriated the Spartans and it was at this time 
that they appointed a board of ten &JjuBovAun as a check on Agis.** 
If the Spartans were angry with Agis, greater still was Agis’ 
fury against the Argives who had embarrassed and betrayed him. 
At the battle of Mantinea which followed Agis raged against the 
Argives and wouia have destroyed them all but was prevented 
by Pharax, one of the éiuBovAu who ordered the king rois Aoydon 
Sovvar diddov.** The ephors had not yet given up hope of a success- 
ful aristocratic coup at Argos which would break up the dan- 
gerous alliance with Athens and bring Argos over to the Pelo- 
ponnesian League. The élite corps of aristocratic hoplites was 
therefore allowed to escape.** 

The calculations of Pharax were accurate, for in the winter of 
418-17 the Argive aristocrats gained control of the city. Sparta’s 
victory at Mantinea had damaged the prestige of the democrats 
of Argos and discredited their policy of cooperation with Athens. 
By sparing the aristocratic Thousand the Spartans created a 
situation in which their partisans possessed the only significant 
military force in Argos. The Spartans took advantage of the 
situation to lead an army to Tegea on the Argive border and 
dictate terms of peace. With the threat of an aristocratic army 


‘3 Thucydides, V, 63. 
*4 Diodorus, XII, 79, reading Aoydou for with Reiske. 


“8 Thucydides, V, 78. 
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at home and a Spartan force on the frontier confronting them, 
the Argive democrats were forced to accept the proffered treaty. 


Shortly thereafter, in accordance with their new commitment 
to Sparta, the Argives renounced their treaties with Elis and 
Mantinea and became, in effect, a Spartan satellite. The Argive 
aristocrats were rewarded for their efforts when the Spartans 
helped them put down the democracy and establish an oligarchic 
government in Argos.*® 

Once more Corinthian hopes had been disappointed, but again 
they were favored by fortune and the political instability of the 
Hellenic states. Seizing their opportunity while the Spartans 
were engaged in the celebration of the Gymnopaediae, the Argive 
democrats revolted and overthrew the recently established oli- 
garchy. The revolution was marked by the familiar slaughter 
and exile of the defeated party. The successful democrats im- 
mediately prepared to renew the Athenian alliance and to build 
long walls to the sea, a project in which they were aided by 
Athenian carpenters and masons.*? The Spartans finally real- 
ized the gravity of the situation in the winter of 417-16; they 
summoned their allies and marched out against Argos. Con- 
spicuous by their absence were the Corinthians.** They did not 
lend their support to the expedition because they wanted it to 
fail; its purpose was to restore the oligarchy and renew the 
Spartan-Argive alliance, the very opposite of what the Corin- 
thians wanted: they therefore stayed home. 

If the Spartans calculated on help from the Argive aristocrats 
they were disappointed, for their power had been thoroughly 
crushed and the expedition failed. Soon afterward, Alcibiades 
arrived in the Argolid with twenty ships and deported the re- 
maining oligarchs. The Argive democracy was saved, and saved, 
too, was the Corinthian plan for renewing-the war. So long as 
Argos remained friendly to Athens and hostile to Sparta, war 
was inevitable. Only a spark was necessary to set it off and the 
Sicilian expedition was to provide that spark. 

It is clear from the foregoing account that the Corinthian 
diplomatic operations did not cease when the original plan of 
an Argive coalition failed; on the contrary, only a shift in 
tactics took place. After failing to lure the Boeotians, Megarians, 


“6 Tbid., V, 82. *7 Ibid. *8 Ibid., V, 83. 
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and Tegeans into the new league, the Corinthians performed a 
volte-face and attempted directly to restore the hegemony of 
Sparta and to maneuver the Spartans into war. Their evaluation 
of Spartan politics convinced them that only the threat of an 
Argive-Athenian alliance could keep the war party in control. 
They therefore employed their diplomatic skill in preventing a 
coalition between Sparta and Argos which might have avoided 
war indefinitely. Their efforts in this direction were decisive 
at several crucial moments. A state of hostility was kept alive 
until war finally broke out. Thus, in no sense can the foreign 
policy of Corinth between 421 and 416 be considered a failure. 


DoNALD KAGAN. 
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“ON THE AGAMEMNON OF AESCHYLUS. 


During a reading of the Agamemnon certain reflections arose 
particularly in using the convenient edition by Denniston and 
Page. Some are presented in my book, Demokratia, the Gods, 
and the Free World (Baltimore, 1960), Ch. III, and others will 
be presented here. 

Lines 385-6 
The chorus, speaking of the misdeed of Paris and its sure 


punishment, says: 


& a 385 
mpoBovAov mais adeptos “Aras. 


The image is that of one proposing a ruinous plan and over- 
coming the resistance of a demos by means of wicked persuasion. 
For proposing the Parian expedition which ended in disaster 
Miltiades was prosecuted by Xanthippus on a charge called 
amdatn tov dyyuov. The one who offers the ruinous plan may be 
largely responsible, but the decision did not rest with Miltiades. 
Surely many recognized that the demos which actually made 
the decision was at least partly to blame. Similarly Paris him- 
self makes the ill-advised decision to violate the hospitality of 
Menelaus, and Aeschylus cannot regard him as without respon- 
sibility for what he does. It is not exact to say with Denniston 
and Page that “the poet insists upon the helplessness of the 
human victim,” but the poet does suggest that Bia and a certain 
Peitho are sometimes not very far apart. This, however, is as 
much a paradox as the paean of the Erinyes in line 645. 


Lines 942-3 


Clytemnestra has been tempting Agamemnon to tread upon 
tapestries such as were offered to the gods and so to commit an 
act of presumption and provocation. He resists; she insists. The 
argument ends with the following exchange: 


/ 
Ay. yuvatkds ipetpew pdyys. 940 
KA. 8° 6ABiow ye Kai mpére. 
Ay. % Kai ov ryvde Syptos riets ; 


KA. mifov, xparos mapes Exov 943 
Agamemnon: “It is not a woman’s place to yearn for 
battle.” 
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Clytemnestra: “But for the fortunate it is becoming even 
to be vanquished.” 

Agamemnon: “Do you really think that victory in this is 
worth a struggle?” 

Clytemnestra: “Please! But yield the kratos to me wil- 
lingly ” (i.e. without a struggle). 


For Agamemnon this means only “yield the vixny xai xpdros”’ 
in the sense of victory (Tyrtaeus, fr. 3a), but for Clytemnestra 
it means also “yield the royal power to me of your own accord.” 
Thus Agamemnon will unwittingly accept a bad omen. Apart 
from the double meaning I attach to the word kratos my inter- 
pretation differs chiefly in that with Sir Frank Fletcher I take 
Syjptos in line 942 as a genitive of price or value, and thus I 
justify the adversative combination of particles? in line 948, 
where editors have wished to emend. 


Lines 1497-9 


In the traditional text Clytemnestra says to the chorus: 


abyeis eivat TOde TOUpyov 1497 
pnd 
*Ayapepvoviay eivai adoxov. 


The really serious difficulty here, to quote Denniston and Page, 

“is the fact, established by Fraenkel, that yndé connective, ‘and 

. not,’ without a preceding negative (or equivalent) is un- 
exampled and therefore surely impermissible.” 

The main difficulty and also a very curious word are elimi- 
nated if we emend avdyeis to pydeis. Not only is alpha an easy 
misreading of mu, but chi is an easy misreading of a delta with 
its oblique stroke(s) extending ornamentally above, as often in 
Roman times. The sigma at the end of émAcx$7s would be a 
consequential error due to the need of bringing this verb into 
conformity with the second person singular of the misreading 
avyeis. The speech of Clytemnestra now reads: 


1 Denniston and Page comment: wévra ... ye is regularly adversative 

. , and it is hard to see what room there is for opposition or con- 
trast between rifov and xpdros xrd.”’ None whatsoever. The contrast 
lies between dypios and mdpes éxdv. Sir Frank Fletcher, Notes on the 
Agamemnon of Aeschylus (Oxford, 1949), p. 49, though right about 
Sypcos in line 942, missed the point of line 943 because he did not grasp 
the double meaning of kpdros. 
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pndeis civar rode rovpyov 1497 
pnd? 
*Ayapepvoviav eivai dAoxov. 
“Let no one after consideration say that this deed is simply 
mine and that I am simply the wife of Agamemnon.” 


Line 1662 


After the murder of Agamemnon Aegisthus enters confidently 
and among other things he announces (lines 1638-9) “ From 
this man’s wealth I shall try to rule the citizens.” He clearly 
expects to be accepted as king, but the chorus of old men greet 
him with words of insult and contempt. He is about to order 
his troops to draw and charge the old men, when Clytemnestra 
appeals for an avoidance of further bloodshed. He desists but 
(with exclamatory infinitives) says indignantly: 


roves’ pataiay yAdooay taravOicat 1662 


Denniston and Page comment “ azav@ioa: another unsolved 
problem. ‘Cull the flowers of a foolish tongue,’ Sidgwick, but 
then éuoi is hard to interpret. dxovrioa (Wakefield) gives a 
good sense but is too far from the tradition.” Rose is inclined 
to emend to <é>zav@ioa, which is equally unnatural. 

Surely the infinitive is dwayrnjoa, and the real but absurdly 
inappropriate word dzavOica, which means “cease to flower,” 
reflects an error of dictation or of simple iotacism. 

Every student of Greek institutions is familiar with the 
OF Of a visiting notable, whereat the city 
brings out representatives of all its groups and corporations and 
even images of the gods to greet him officially. The first appear- 
ance of a new king constitutes just such an occasion.? Aegisthus, 


That rather than is the proper Attic term seems 
indicated by the formulaic language of Athenian ephebic decrees: 
Agora I 128 of 127/6 B.C. (O. W. Reinmuth, Hesperia, XXIV [1955], 
p. 228), lines 10-11, émomjoavro ois iepois, and 
Agora I 5912 of 116/5 B.C. (B. D. Meritt, Hesperia, XVI [1947], p. 
171), lines 13 and 18, éro:noavto Kai amdvrnow rois iepois .. . 
Kai Trois evepyéras Tov Syuov ‘Pwyaios, and I.G., II?, 1028 
of 101/0 B.C., éwomjoavro kai rhv Tois iepois . . . dmnvTnoay 
Trois Kal Tois evepyérats Tov Snuov ‘Pwyaios, and I.G., II?, 

*On late and mediaeval developments see Ernst H. Kantorowiez, 
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who had hoped to be greeted with acclamations as the new king, 
exclaims bitterly: 
“But that these men should receive me thus with an idle 
tongue and fling out such words, putting their fate to the test!” 
JAMES H. OLIVER. 


THe JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


LIBANIUS, DE SOCRATIS SILENTIO, 35. 


The received text (V, p. 144, lines 1-4 Foerster) reads: 
épwroot te Sippias KéByns vrép pndé vrép rovtov 
héyn; GAA’ pev pirocodotow, dvOpwros b€ ’AOPnvaios 
5 

As it stands there is no point. The change of one letter pro- 

vides one. For dAd’ ’A@nvaioe read dAAa The antithesis 
and irony are now clear. For the nationality of Simmias and 
Kebes see e.g.. Burnet on Plato, Phaedo 59 C 1. 


Witiiam M. Caper, III. 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


“The ‘King’s Advent’ and the Enigmatic Panels in the Doors of Santa 
Sabina,” The Art Bulletin, XXVI (1944), pp. 207-31. 
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REVIEWS. 


W. D. Ross. Aristotelis Topica et Sophistici Elenchi. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1958. Pp. viii + 260. $4.00. (Scriptorum 
Classicorum Bibliotheca Oxoniensis.) 


Sir David Ross has offered us a new critical edition of the Topica 
et Sophistict Elenchi (hereafter TSE). We may hope that it will 
revive study in these very neglected yet important works of Aris- 
totle, works which may be, as it has been recently suggested, “ vrai- 
ment ce qu’ Aristote dit d’eux, son travail logique le plus original, 
le plus utile, le plus fondamental, 4 l’intérieur duquel la méthode 
des Analytiques se distingue, comme méthode particuliére, de la 
méthode générale sans laquelle la premiére serait 4 la fois incom- 
préhensible, et inappliable.”1 As a part of the Organon, a work 
which had an early and an extended use as a school text in the 
West, it is indeed surprising that the Topics and the Sophistici 
Elenchi have survived in a text tradition which is still one of the 
most secure among Aristotelian works as both Bonitz and Ross 
acknowledge. This is especially true in the light of the substantial 
misunderstanding of the character of both works.? Historically the 
Organon as a logical corpus begins possibly with Andronicus (some 
would place it later between the end of the third and the end of the 
fifth century) but the Topics has always commanded the attention 
of the ancient world. Evidence for this might be gathered from the 
fact that it is the one piece from the Organon to which reference is 
made prior to Andronicus (Cicero’s comment on its presence in 
Sulla’s library and his own composition of a Topica) and the fact 
that it was one of the pieces selected for an extended commentary by 
Alexander. 

With the exception of a papyrus fragment (109b 7-14, ca. A.D. 
100) our Greek sources for the text of the TSE date from about 
A. D. 900 on and include over 100 manuscripts. Only a very small 
part of this Greek tradition has been examined thus far. From 
this source Ross uses the major manuscripts as found in Bekker 
and later enlarged by Waitz and used by Strache-Wallies (hereafter 
SW) in their Teubner edition. Other Greek sources include the 
Aldine editio princeps (1495) and the Greek commentaries, para- 
phrases, and scholia of Alexander (Top.; ca. A.D. 200), John 
Italos (Top. 2-4; 11th ¢.), ? Michael of Ephesus (SH; 11th c¢.), 


1K. Weil, “La place de la logique dans la pensée aristotélicienne,” 
Revue de Métaphysique et Morale, LVI (1951), p. 294. 

2 Cicero’s Topica does seem to have no more in common with Aristotle 
than its title, and some think it unlikely that Cicero ever read Aristotle’s 
work. In view of the fact that we have no evidence that the TSH were 
read in Latin between ca. 524 and ca. 1115-30 Minio-Paluello suggests 

. that this eclipse of Aristotle’s Topics until the beginning of the 12th cen- 
tury might be owing to the mistaken notion propagated by Cassiodorus 
that Cicero’s work was a translation of Aristotle’s, as well as the popu- 
larity of Boethius’ two works connected with Cicero’s Topica: his com- 
mentary on it and his De differentiis Topicis. 
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? Sophonias (SE; ca. 1300), Leo Magentenus (Top.; 14th c.).* Of 
these Ross uses Alexander, Michael, and Sophonias.* Because of the 
time lag he does not consider the authority of the last two very 
great. But Strache notes correctly that there may well be places 
where they have preserved the ancient evidence (e.g. passim: 170b 
17, 177a 21). Further Ross would agree with Buhle, Waitz, and 
Strache that the lemmata of Alexander are of small value since 
written by a later hand. Ross cites them infrequently. On the other 
hand the quotations and interpretations of Alexander and Michael 
are more important and are used by Ross as they were by SW. The 
readings of Alexander when they can be definitely ascertained ob- 
viously possess much value because of their antiquity. In this 
regard it might be said that Ross’ edition, as that of SW, is based 
primarily on the Byzantine tradition (i.e. the best MSS), but Ross 
does take into consideration and more successfully so in places 
(e.g. llla 16, 18la 17 Aé€yovr vs. SW A€yovra with codd.) what 
has been called the “neoplatonic tradition” (i.e. the commentary 
of Alexander and the translation of Boethius). The Arabie sources 
in the form of translations date from about A. D. 900, or relatively 
contemporary with our two oldest manuscripts A and B and have 
not been used in this edition. 

Every new critical text ordinarily is the result of some new con- 
tributing factors. Ross’ edition, it would seem, results from a re- 
evaluation of the role of the four major manuscripts, a new study of 
three manuscripts, and an extensive use of a new collation of 
Boethius’ translation of our two works which has been made by 
L. Minio-Paluello. 

In the first place Ross believes that the oldest manuscripts A 
(Vaticanus Urbinas 35) and B (Marcianus 201), both of which be- 
long to the same family, possess practically equal authority. Bekker, 
as we know, preferred A whereas Waitz (who also collated AB), 
Strache, and Colli favored B. Ross uses Bekker’s collation of AB, 
yet in view of the fact that he has apparently worked with our text 
from at least 1927 we would assume that his judgment on the parity 
value of AB is the result of careful study. In any event it is nicely 
confirmed by a study Minio-Paluello has made of these MSS and 
the others used by Ross, a study based on the translation of Boe- 
thius.5 Another significant point made by Ross is to advance the 


* An account of these may be found in Strache-Wallies, pp. xiii-xix. 

* Alexander and Sophonias agree more often with the MSS C c u than 
with A B (see below on these MSS) ; Michael agrees equally with both 
groups. 

5In general for the work of Minio-Paluello see C.@., N.S. V (1955) 
and XXXIX (1945) and the bibliography there cited; see also Traditio, 
VIII (1952), App. II of “ Jacobus Veneticus Grecus.” As Minio-Paluello 
would arrange the stemma on the basis of the collated Greek texts 
(including Ross’ new collation of D and u) and Boethius’ translation 
there were two hyparchetypes of TSH deriving from the archetype (a). 
One of these texts (hyparchetype 8) is represented in a rather pure 
form by A (A= the Greek text underlying the Latin translation of 
Boethius) and by D (Top. 5-8), the other (hyparchetype y) by B and 
A. The other manuscripts including D (Top. 1-4 and SH) shade off from 
these two families and represent varying degrees of contamination 
between the two. With a slight change in Minio-Paluello’s arrangement 
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stature of another group of MSS. Owing to the age and mutual 
agreement of AB it was long thought that they possessed more 
authority than the other manuscripts. Ross believes, however, that 
two other main groups of manuscripts which he establishes as Ceu 
and D + Boethius (“ Boethius,” i.e. the Greek text underlying 
the translation of Boethius and identified by the siglum A) are almost 
as important. In fact all three groups may be considered “ of fairly 
equal importance.” The primary basis of this judgment is presum- 
ably Ross’ new collation of C and u by microfilm (Waitz collated 
C only here and there) and D at Paris. In the light of his present 
evidence Ross does not believe that Ceu and D + Boethius con- 
stitute two distinct and separate families.© Further he indicates 
the agreement on readings among certain members of these manu- 
seripts by the use of a relatively new form of sigla; thus B = read- 
ing of A B, C=Cu, D=DaA. This new evaluation of the MSS 
has enlarged the possibilities of our text” but has not substantially 
changed its reading. 

In the course of the work on our text the discovery of the true 
identity of our D manuscript was made. It was known for some 
time (Waitz, Torstrik, Strache) that no MS in the Coislin collec- 
tion contained the readings which Bekker attributed to D, least of 
all Parisinus Coislinianus 170 as he identified it. Recently Pére 
Saffrey discovered that Bekker’s readings of D were those of 
Parisinus 1843 (13th ¢.). From his study of this manuscript and 
the work of Minio-Paluello Ross concludes that this manuscript, 
though comparatively late, is of major importance. For it gives us 
(for the Topics at least) a manuscript which presents rather 
accurately the readings of a codex older than Boethius. 

This naturally brings up the question of the Latin sources of our 
text. All of them originate ultimately in Boethius’ translation of 
the Topics and Sophistici Elenchi.8 The use of such translations as 


of the D manuscript (his account is somewhat confusing) the relation- 
ship of our MSS as he views them might be set forth thus: A D(Top. 
5-8) |» u D(Top. 1-4; SE) C ete. <| A B. One point of significant 
importance here is the new value attributed to our D manuscript by 
Minio-Paluello. From a comparison of a series of passages in D with 
the translation of Boethius wherein Boethius time and again agrees 
with D over B (especially in the Topics; it is less striking in SH) he 
came to the conclusion that the D manuscript represents another codex 
older than Boethius. Owing to the exigencies of the tradition in the 
Oxford series, Ross while acknowledging the occasional importance 
(Introd., p. viii) of the codices recentes cites them rarely. Of these Tfo 
belong to the group Ccu (with o possibly copied from u); NPiq agree 
about equally with AB and Ccu. 

®* Mélanges Diés (Paris, 1956). This article which presents a good 
part of the material now found in the concise and complete introduction 
of the Oxford text speaks of “three families” (p. 217). Ross, how- 
ever, with whom Minio-Paluello would certainly concur, now believes 
that he cannot with any certainty divide this second series of MSS 
into two families (Introd., p. vii). 

7 Cf. passim 113a 23, 126a 32, 33, 34 with SW on the use of C. 

* That we have the translation made by Boethius has been shown by 
the work done by Minio-Paluello (see note 5 for bibliography). An 
established text of the translation has not yet been published among 
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an aid in establishing the original text which underlies the transla- 
tion is not new. Two things are obviously of the utmost importance: 
the competence of the original translation, and, of course, the quality 
of the text of that translation from which the editor works. 

In the first instance the competence of the translation will clearly 
determine our certainty with respect to the reading of the original 
text. In this regard Boethius appears to have been a very careful 
and literal translator of the TSE. His method is characterized by 
Minio-Paluello as one “of a religious faithfulness to the words of 
his original. His sacrifice of Latin usage . . . is such as to give us 
almost a Greek text in Latin letters.” Indeed Boethius’ principle 
would appear to be that of his comment on Cat. 4b 34-5: “ne quid 
deesset, etiam hoe quod Latinam orationem minus esset conveniens 
transtuli.” ® In other words if we assume that the method of using 
the translation is subjected to critical criteria+® we have reason to 
believe that with the careful translation of Boethius we have a way 
into the Greek text underlying his Latin, particularly in details of 
some interest. This is not to deny that some problems will always 
continue to exist, and they are readily admitted by Minio-Paluello 
who prepared the collation of Boethius used by Ross.14 Thus there 
are many areas of minor detail (some of which could affect the 
substantial statement and so become major) where the Greek text 
cannot be reconstructed, e.g. use of tenses and moods, word inver- 
sion, omission of particles, ete. Again the elliptical character of 
Aristotle’s language may on occasion cause the translator, just as 
the commentator, to add a word or phrase by way of explanation 
which is not found in his Greek text.}* 


the texts of the Union Académique Internationale. In the course of 
his studies on the problem of the translation of Boethius Minio-Paluello 
has fairly well established the following facts. (i) The medieval ‘ vul- 
gate’ edition which is at present found in Migne is Boethian in origin 
and is not by James of Venice. Actually it is the Basle edition of the 
works of Boethius published in 1546 and 1570. As such it is in fact 
a reprint of a 1502 revision of Boethius made by Jacques Lefévre; since 
some of the revision uses the Greek of the Aldine edition as source 
material the translation is not genuinely Boethian although Buhle and 
Waitz considered it to be such and so used it. (ii) The ‘ vetusta 
translatio’ of the Organon discovered by Buhle and also used by Waitz 
is a 1481 edition which is again Boethian, and is not by some ‘ vetus 
interpres ’ different from Boethius as Buhle and Waitz believed. 

® Thus it does not seem an insurmountable problem for a good Aristo- 
telian trained in this area to get, for example, from “ abstinere disputa- 
tionis sophistice ” to rob (167b 14). 

1° Minio-Paluello has said of his own work with translations that one 
must expend much care “di vagliarne l’attendibilita, di determinare i 
limiti precisi entro cui sono utilizzabili, di vedere che cosa pensino di 
traduzioni siffatte, per la ricostruzione dei testi originali, i molti editori 
della Bibbia, di testi giuridici, medici, grammatici, filosofici, teologici.” 

11 See Categoriae et Liber de Interpretatione (Oxford, 1949), pp. xvi- 
xvii; C.Q., XXXIX (1945), p. 69, N.S. V-VI (1955-56), p. 111. 

72 Thus in our text at 150a 33 Boethius adds to adn’ év érépw 7rd 
kal évy érépw ra wépn: “nam in quo totum in illo partes esse videntur.” 
Yet this criticism urged by some should not cause us to question the 
value of the translation any more than the commentary for there are 
many areas where one would obviously expect an interpolation by Boe- 
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In view of the possible value of such a translation it is but right 
to ask about the quality of the Latin text of Boethius which was 
used in the preparation of our text. The task which faced Minio- 
Paluello in constituting a Latin text was a rather formidable one of 
about 250 MSS and a dozen incunabula. From these he selected and 
used the oldest known and best MSS, compared these with several 
later ones, and in selected passages with a number of English, 
Italian, Austrian, and German MSS of both works.1® From the 
recognized excellence of his own edition of the Categoriae et Liber 
de Interpretatione and the competent study of the text of TSE, 
partial though it is, one feels assured that the collation he placed 
at Ross’ disposal is rather definitive. Among other things an im- 
portant result of his work has been to show that about half the 
“Boethian ” readings cited by SW are wrong.'* At 128b 22, for 
example, Wallies reads correctly one would say: rov mpds érepov 
iSiov daodiSopévov against the codd. citing Boethius as the source. 
Ross who accepts this reading now identifies it as the reading of 
Wallies for he is able to show that Boethius read with the codices. 

The importance of this translation of Boethius as an aid in con- 
stituting the text of the TSE in addition to the ordinary resources 
of our MSS and commentaries has been recognized for some time 1° 
and is readily exemplified. For if we are able to get at the Greek 
text which underlies the translation of Boethius (written ca. 510) 
then we possess a Greek copy which is about four centuries older 
than any surviving Greek manuscript and also quite probably equally 
older than the Greek manuscripts underlying the Arabic transla- 
tions,1® and older than all of our commentaries save Alexander. 
There is no older evidence of our text than Boethius’ translation 
with the exception of the papyrus fragment and the readings quoted 
and discussed in Alexander. We have, then, through Boethius testi- 
mony of a good Greek text (A) antedating our earliest MSS. 
Furthermore this text A has given Ross grounds for attributing new 
value to D (Parisinus 1843) as representing another manuscript 
of great antiquity. These new elements together with Ross’ new 
collation of C u D give to his edition importance and authority. 


thius and one is not found, e.g. at 114b 37 one might have expected 
Boethius to have added, if anything: magis et minus: rov uaAXov kal 
NTTOV. 

18 Ross, Introd., p. vii gives the codices used by Minio-Paluello for 
this collation; for Minio-Paluello’s estimate of them see 0.@Q., V-VI 
(1955-56). 

 Strache actually collated the 1546 reprint of Lefévre’s 1502-03 
revision of Boethius’ translation. I myself chose at random the first 
five from among the critical passages which Wallies called into ques- 
tion. In three of the five Ross is able to give evidence from Boethius 
for a reading favored by Wallies (10la 37, 102b 12), or correct a 
reading ascribed to Boethius by SW (101b 36). In the other two in- 
stances (102a 33-5, 102b 23) SW and Ross read the same Boethius. 

18 Buhle and Waitz saw it, and it was this Strache had in mind when 
he made his comparison of Boethius’ translation with the available 
Greek evidence. See also Solmsen, “ Boethius and the History of the 
Organon,” A.J. P., LXV (1944), p. 74. 

*® There may be a Greek text ca. 650-700 for the SH used as the basis 
for two Arabic versions of this work. 
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It is but right, however, on the appearance of a work like this to 
make a more specific inquiry and ask where it may supersede its 
predecessor, the Teubner edition of Strache-Wallies. 

There are 112 larger critical passages in TSE which Wallies when 
he took over the task of editing Strache’s work for publication 
considered in need of correction. In all but 50 of these passages our 
present text agrees with SW.17 In the places where Ross disagrees 
with Wallies the change is frequently a minor one in which Ross 
may favor the MSS over the citatio or paraphrasis of Alexander 
accepted by Wallies (e.g. 110a 5, 111la 3, 132a 13, 132b 30-1; and 
sometimes the procedure is reversed, e.g. llla 16). Or again the 
disagreement may arise in Ross’ preference to read with the MSS 
rather than with the commentators, or Boethius, or a suggested 
emendation (e. g. 122b 37-9, 128b 17, 153b 32, 168b 2, 170b 36, 178b 
12,15, 25, 180b 5). And sometimes the change from SW is not 
one that would be looked upon with disfavor by Wallies (e.g. 11la 
16, 114b 38, 121a 36-7, 129a 26, 133b 4-5, 135a 18, 166 b 26, 167a 22, 
176a 30 [where Ross reads with A], 183a 12). In other instances 
where Ross reads with Wallies he will frequently give more accurate 
evidence for his reading (e.g. 118b 15, 123b 12, 176b 34 [this last 
Wallies offers as a conjecture but Ross cites the paraphrasis of 
Michael; the value of A to Ross may also be seen here]). In other 
places also Ross’ apparatus is at times more complete (e. g. 134b 16). 

The conclusion to be drawn from this would appear to be that we 
do not have in our present edition, nor should we expect, a sub- 
stantially new or different text. Rather we do have a more precise 
and exact text, grounded carefully in the tradition of both text 
transmission and critical scholarship. In this last regard a sign of 
Ross’ care is his general acceptance of sound and valid emenda- 
tions suggested by various scholars of the text (e. g. Bekker, Bonitz, 
Trendelenberg, Gohlke, Waitz, Diels, Poste, Imelmann, Zeller, Pick- 
ard-Cambridge, Colli), and his incorporation together with MS 
evidence of readings which were once suggested (e.g. 115b 26 
[Shorey], 175b 39 [Richards]). There are a fairly good number of 
emendations suggested by Wallies which Ross accepts, all of them 
helpful and good (e.g. passim: 106b 5, 113b 15, 114b 3, 133a 12). 

This brings us finally to Ross’ own emendations of the text. As 
has been said, both Bonitz and Ross agree that the relatively good 
condition of our text precludes the need for much emendation. For 
Bonitz the main areas calling for emendation would center about the 
use of the article, and the repetition or loss of a word or words at 
places with like beginnings or endings. For Ross the problem is 
fairly much the same with one or two additional areas: the fre- 
quent confusion between or. (that) and dr (because), e.g. at 134b 
10,13 read é7, but at b 8, 11, 19, 22 read Sr. (this occurs in a 
number of places a few of which were suggested originally by 


17 Aside from the passages immediately cited in the text as examples 
Ross reads differently from Wallies at 101b 36, 102b 23, 112a 13, 125b 
26, 126b 29, 136a 34-5, 139b 35, 140a 11-2, 142b 33, 154b 7-9, 157b 30, 
170a 38, 17la 20, 24, 172b 18-9, 173b 19-20, 174a 36, 174b 36-7, 177b 
2-4, 178b 12-3, 33, 18la 16-7, 18]b 28, 36, 182a 1-2, 183a 21. 25-6, 183b 
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that when Aristotle is stating two opposed alternatives he exercises 
great care to maintain the same word sequence in stating the alterna- 
tives, e.g. at 103b 34 read Aéya with D u by reason of its presence 
at b 32 (thus too it seems that at a place like 122b 38 Ross would 
read with the codd. and not bracket with SW); finally for Ross the 
logic of the passage or Aristotelian usage may suggest the need for 
emendation. 

In general in over 100 emendations introduced by Ross (over 
half of them in the Sophistici Elenchi) it would appear safe to say 
that his approach is conservative, governed by Aristotle’s general 
usage, and the question of clarity, concinnity, and good Greek. In 
this last regard an editor of a work such as the TSE is at a distinct 
disadvantage in many ways, for it is always extremely difficult at 
times to determine what precisely Aristotle would have written. 
Frequently he is faced with what are disfigurements which are 
difficult to apprehend since they do not affect the sense and are 
not of necessity clearly contrary to Aristotelian usage. At 173b 20, 
for example, Aristotle could well have written wyAné dppev éoriv. 
That he did write more accurately dppeva is certainly questionable. 
On the other hand there would be no question about the character of 
the emendations at such places as 125b 26: pév dvdpelw 
mpdw elvar, 142b 33: <6> rod ypdpar 7 <6> Tov dvayvava. A 
substantial number of Ross’ emendations (almost half) concern 
themselves with correct Greek and good Aristotelian usage, and as 
one would expect from a scholar of Ross’ discernment and intimate 
acquaintance with the text of Aristotle these emendations are pointed 
and precise (passim: 139a 11, 175b 4). Another group (about one 
quarter) are suggested either by the apparent logic of the text 
(passim: 115a 16, and a particularly pertinent one, it seems, 170b 
24),18 or in some instances were seen by others but not quite in the 
same light (passim; 157b 30, Ross is more clear but see Wallies’ 
conjecture; compare 182b 20 xarwvwpévoy with Einarson’s oivwpévov 
A.J.P., LVII [1936], p. 332). There is a third group of emen- 
dations which appear to be discriminating contributions of Ross to 
our understanding of the text: 109b 2, 118b 32 (there is no cupde- 
pvs), 133a 16, 135b 5, 137b 10, 154b 1, 154b 9, 171b 30, 173b 19, 174b 
37, 176b 20, 177b 3, 178a 34, 179a 5 (can one read with MSS?), 179a 
19, 179b 21, 181b 28. There are three passages which Ross obelizes: 
137a 16-18, 137b 2, 173b 5-7. A decision with or against Ross is 
difficult, for the passages can and have been argued both ways. The 
same may be said of the one larger passage which is bracketed: 132b 
3-7. In places such as these one always has in mind Wallies’ com- 


2# These decisions are not easy to make. Even when one has a fairly 
secure text doubt can enter: e.g. at 105b 1 Ross once thought that 
we should read xara réxvnv with uA rather than xara réxvas his present 
reading with the codices. In this regard I would like to suggest a point 
which by now it should be obvious I have followed in this review: 
until scholars do more work upon the substantial content of the TSH, 
argument and disagreement about text readings established on good, 
critical norms seem unfair and unjustified. Final discussion on readings 
can only come when we possess a more thorough knowledge of the 
character and the role of this work in Aristotle’s thought, a task yet 
to be accomplished. 
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ment on 126b 29 where Ross brackets a phrase as did Bekker and 
Waitz, namely, that the style of the Topics would not prevent the 
presence of these words here. On the other hand it may be said in 
conclusion that it does appear that Parisinus 1843 may well have 
preserved the correct reading at 178b 33: drav rhv 
and that there is no need to emend; and could one not read zpocxara- 
oxevalerar With B D Me A at 183b 1? 

In the light of what Ross has given to us in his new text and the 
amount of effort and labor expended upon such a recension the fol- 
lowing errata should be understood in the spirit in which they are 
mentioned: easily corrected oversights. Those mentioned here were 
come upon by the way and are not the result of special inquiry. 
With the use of the bold face characters B C D it seems likely that 
confusion will occasionally arise. The instances I noted are a con- 
fusion of the C font at 128b 30, and the D font at 127a 9, 133b 5 
(Exatépw D; éxatepov D), 146b 23, At 135b 1 DA is written for D. 
The following type of error when it occurs is disconcerting since 
we cannot tell who is correct without a look at the MSS: at 123b 
24 Ross reads: cat + ei C and we know that he has read C. This 
is also found in the apparatus of SW, e.g.: “ post «ai add. et C.” 
Still we know that both Bekker and Waitz in their apparatus have 
GAXAG ei kat C, and Wallies also read C in this way when he made a 
study of this passage (Philologus, LXXVIII [1923]). Again at 129a 
28 Ross’ reading of the B manuscript is wrong or Bekker, Waitz, 
SW are wrong; since Ross took his readings of B from Bekker 
it would seem that Ross is wrong. Certainly the reading ovx év 
aAAows 7 BC (see SW) makes more sense (although this would not 
prove its correctness) than Ross’ ovx «i dAAous 7). At 139b 35 if we 
accept Ross and his reading of C then Bekker, Waitz, Wallies are 
wrong in their reading of C as ryv instead of rov. At 182a 2 where 
does Ross’ foxdov come from in both the text and apparatus? 
Strictly speaking it could only be from B but B omits it. Further 
there is much divergence on the MS ascription in Ross, SW, and 
Waitz, e.g. SW: piv... parBdv (KotAov B) onpaive Befi: om. 
ACDuBoStr., while Ross has: .. . pouxdv (xoiAov B) onpatve 
BA: om. ADcu. Mistakes of small importance noticed in passing are 
a wrong reading of Wallies’ conjecture at 174b 36: read oloy 6 for 
olov 6, the omission of a parenthesis to conclude the parenthetic 
remark begun at 181b 34—probably io end at 35 émoryun, and 
exemplio of apparatus at 137a 8. 

In conclusion Ross’ text in the logic and clarity of its punctuation 
is much superior to anything we have at present. This is exemplified 
throughout the work wherever one turns. An example of its general 
character may be seen at passim: 100b 1ff., 138b 30 ff., 166a 26, 
174b 2 ff., 180a 36 ff. The volume concludes with an index of the 
more important words. 

M. A. S. J. 

ForpDHAM UNIVERSITY. 
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R. E. Smrrg. Service in the Post-Marian Roman Army. Man- 
chester, University Press; New York, Barnes and Noble, 1958. 
Pp. vii + 76. 10s. 6 d.; $2.50. (Publications of the Faculty 
of Arts of the University of Manchester, No. 9.) 


This slim volume makes a substantial contribution to our under- 
standing of an important problem. Superficially at least the Roman 
army in this period is a familiar subject, excessively so some may 
feel. Caesar and his legionaries are the Romans with whom most 
of us first became directly acquainted, and even the most casual 
students of the Late Republic are likely to know something about 
the part the armies came to play in Roman politics. From the time 
of Sulla the Senate found it difficult to control armies and their 
commanders, not always but often enough for the consequences to 
be disastrous. This situation was part of larger social and consti- 
tutional changes and problems, but though one cannot explain the 
fall of the Republic simply by the nature and conduct of the legions, 
one certainly cannot understand it while ignoring them. As a rule 
students of the period are, quite naturally, concerned with the domi- 
nant political class and the great individual figures, but obviously 
leaders require followers. Sulla, Caesar, and the others could not 
have marched on Rome if their legions had not been prepared to 
follow them. It is essential to know who the officers and men were 
and on what conditions they served. With good reason, Professor 
Smith believes that some assumptions and statements commonly 
repeated are misleading or wrong, and he seeks here to provide a 
more correct and adequate account. 

In Ch. I Smith describes the character and gradual transformation 
of the army in the second century B.C., ending with the reforms 
of Marius. These resulted in an essentially professional army, in 
place of the citizen militia described by Polybius. It was recruited 
primarily from proletarii (though this is a statement requiring 
qualification) and was no longer broadly representative of the citi- 
zen body, in particular of the propertied classes. In Ch. ITI he 
presents evidence to show that during the period 100-48 B. C. stand- 
ing armies of about 14 legions in all were maintained in the prov- 
inces, in addition to the armies raised for emergencies and major 
wars. Ch, III deals with length and terms of service, and Ch. IV 
with methods and sources of recruitment. The continuation of the 
dilectus deserves mention. Ch. V discusses the officers, and Ch. VI 
is a brief statement on the extent and significance of Augustus’ mili- 
tary reforms. In general Smith regards these as less original than 
they are usually represented. Augustus did not introduce the con- 
ception of a standing army, though increasing its size to avoid the 
need of emergency armies. As regards length and terms of service, 
he merely rationalized the situation existing in the Late Republic. 

The study is meant to be useful to both beginning students and 
advanced scholars. There can be no question about its value for 
the first group. They have here a clear, intelligent, and agreeably 
concise account of the questions discussed, one that is better as well 
as more convenient than any that they could discover elsewhere. 
Those who have already read, e. g., Gabba’s articles in Athenaeum 
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(1949, 1951), Suolahti’s The Junior Officers of the Roman Army in 
the Republican Period, or Premerstein’s discussion of oaths will 
naturally find less that is new, but Smith’s remarks on many points 
are original and valuabie. Perhaps the two most important sections 
are those concerning the standing army in the Republic and the 
officers. Both deserve comment. 

As regards the first, Smith is right in insisting on the importance 
of permanent provincial garrisons, whose existence is often ignored. 
It seems likely, however, that these legions were even more often 
under-strength than he is prepared to concede on the basis of Cicero’s 
complaints from Cilicia (pp. 24, 26). The lack of adequate evidence 
gives rise to a series of problems. As Smith reconstructs the situ- 
ation, the position of legionaries in provincial garrisons seems far 
less attractive than that of those in emergency armies; they would 
seem to be almost an inferior category of troops, like the later 
limitanei. They served longer terms (usually at least 16 years) with 
much less prospect of booty. He assumes that they received land 
or money on discharge, as did Sulla’s or Pompey’s veterans. This 
would have been just and may be true, but the efforts required, for 
instance, before Pompey could obtain anything for his men make it 
seem rather doubtful whether the principle of veterans’ benefits 
had been firmly established for those in a weaker position to exact 
them. For many veterans, too, land in the provinces would not have 
seemed equivalent to land in Italy; it is clear that many wanted to 
go home. Smith has interesting suggestions about men recruited or 
settling in the provinces. Obviously the whole subject deserves more 
study, but Smith has done much more than raise important questions. 

A second major point is that many military tribunes, prefects, and 
legates were essentially professional officers, at any rate not amatears 
preparing for a political career. This is clearly true; Suolahti and 
others have made the same observation, less fully and consistently. 
Many officers can be shown to have served for long periods without 
having gone on to higher offices. Again, if there were usually at 
least 14 legions, the 84 military tribunes, not to mention the prefects, 
could not all become magistrates, nor presumably would there have 
been available enough young men of well-established senatorial 
families to fill so many posts. On the other hand, it is possible that 
more sons of leading families still served as junior officers than 
Suolahti and Smith conclude. The evidence is very incomplete, but 
it would appear that a high proportion of those whose full career is 
known did do so, as e.g. Caesar and Cato. One result of the ex- 
panded armies of the Civil Wars would be that such men reached 
higher commands quickly with fewer preliminaries. Also, it seems 
likely that there was even a stronger distinction between the 24 
tribuni a populo (these being largely from senatorial families) and 
the others than Smith suggests (p. 62), one approximating the more 
rigid distinction between the laticlavii and angusticlavii of the 
Empire. 

Some of the difficulties in making generalizations about these 
matters may be seen if we consider the following statement, which 
I believe is substantialiy correct (p. 62): “ There are many examples 
even from the comparatively few names known to us of men who 
never advanced beyond the position of ‘legatus’ to embark on a 
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political career and probably had no wish to do so, many of them 
from comparatively obscure families where an army career seems to 
have become traditional.” To begin with, it is often difficult in the 
Late Republic to distinguish between war and politics or military 
and political careers, and one wonders whether examples scattered 
over 35 years or so all fall in one pattern. But more disturbing than 
general reflections is the scrutiny of the 16 names chosen to illustrate 
the statement (n. 5). Two were killed in battle; two were executed 
by Sulla as political enemies, being fully involved in polities; a 
fifth was put to death precisely because he wanted to become consul. 
In all these cases (and possibly as many more) sudden death and 
a lost cause are a better explanation of failure to embark on or 
continue a political career than lack of interest or modesty. A sixth 
example, Labienus, also died in battle, having joined the losing side. 
He had been politically active as tribunus plebis, and his desertion 
to Pompey probably had political motives. Three other men are 
last heard of during campaigns which they may not have survived. 
Again, it is hardly correct to describe the family of C. Marcius 
Censorinus as comparatively obscure, and it is rather narrowly 
exacting to speak of C. Memmius’ “ politically undistinguished 
family ” (p. 63), though of course he was not a nobilis. Resisting 
the temptation to quote Lucretius, one can reasonably assume that 
Memmius would have sought higher offices, with good prospects to 
become at least a praetor. He fell in battle serving under his brother- 
in-law Pompey against Sertorius. C. Voleatius Tullus may be a 
good example. Still, with two Voleatii Tulli consuls in 66 and 33 
and presumably closely related, one would like positive reasons 
for thinking he had no political ambitions. Nothing is known about 
P. Annius except that he carried out a notorious political execution ; 
as a compromised supporter of Marius his choice of careers may have 
been rather limited, to say the least, after Sulla returned, if he 
survived that long. Comments and qualifications could be made 
about some of the others. Obviously there is difficulty in framing 
new generalizations to replace old ones which have proved to be 
faulty. In the last decades of the Republic changes were so rapid 
and so irregular that it is safer and perhaps usually more illuminat- 
ing to make analyses of particular groups and situations than to 
devise formulas to apply to a whole half-century, though they are 
needed too. 

Some scattered points may be noted briefly. Grants of land to 
veterans were not finally abandoned in 13 B.C. (p. 52). The figure 
for annual retirement from the legions under Augustus involves at 
least two dubious or false assumptions: that men were always re- 
leased after 16 years and that all who enlisted survived to be dis- 
charged (p. 73). At some point in the chapter Smith might well 
have mentioned the auzilia and other non-legionary forces. It is not 
clear why he is sure Labienus had not been praetor (p. 64, n. 1). 
In the same note the hyphenated Kromayer-Veith become one man. 
Not many will agree that the Augustan army was unnecessarily large 
for the ordinary demands on it (p. 71), and if the compromise he 
suggests (n. 3) had been made, why need the reserves have been 
kept in Italy, or in any one location? 

It would be wrong to end on a negative note or to appear to stress 
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doubtful conclusions. This is a stimulating, valuable study, deserving 
to be widely and closely read. (Since it will be read and not 
simply consulted, the lack of an index is less regrettable.) Most 
surely would prefer to have it now in its sometimes sketchy and 
tentative form than to wait indefinitely for an expanded, more 
exhaustive version. As for the inevitable unsettled problems, Pro- 
fessor Smith could contribute as much to their solution as anyone 
else if he chooses. 
J. F. 
UNIVERSITY oF Iowa. 


MicHet B. SaKeLLariov. La migration grecque en Ionie. Athénes, 
1958. Pp. xx + 568; 5 maps. (Collection de V’Institut Frangais 
d’Athénes, 17; Centre d’Etudes d’Asie Mineure, 10; Ionie 1.) 


This book is the first volume of a projected series on Ionia to be 
published by the Centre d’Etudes d’Asie Mineure of the French 
Institute, Athens. It was conceived originally as part of a general 
study of Greek migration in the Late Bronze Age, but discussion of 
the whole movement is reserved for later treatment and here Sakel- 
lariou offers an extremely thorough and minute analysis of the 
evidence for the migration to the Ionian region of western Asia 
Minor. The legends and traditions of migration, the filiation of 
Ionian religious beliefs and cult practice, of social organization and 
of dialect are considered with the available evidence of archaeology. 
All this material is organized, rather repetitiously, around four 
main topics: 1) the geographical origin of the colonists, 2) their 
ethnic origin, 3) the time of the migration, 4) the condition of 
western Asia Minor before and during the colonization. Frequent 
summaries of conclusions and a final summation of results keep the 
thread of argument reasonably clear. Sakellariou’s general view of 
the evidence is that the legends are almost wholly later fiction, par- 
ticularly the canonical tradition of antiquity, which told of a single, 
organized expedition from Attica to Ionia under the leadership of 
the Codrids in the eleventh century. The “facts” necessary for his 
conclusions are found primarily in the local Ionian traditions of 
ethnic and religious filiation. Despite this approach the net result 
is curiously like a restatement in modern terms of the canonical view 
of antiquity, both as to the ethnic character and the time of the 
main migration. 

The process of colonization is described as a long-drawn-out move- 
ment over five centuries, with its beginning in Mycenean times, ca. 
1400 B. C., and continuing well into the ninth century; the period of 
greatest activity, however, on Sakellariou’s own showing, was in the 
displacement attendant upon the Dorian invasion as _ successive 
waves of refugees fled from Greece. In the Mycenean period itself 
there was no colonization from the great centers such as Mycenae, 
Pylos, Sparta, Orchomenos, and Jolkos; at this time the migrants 
came from the poorer districts, such as Arcadia and Aetolia, or were 
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refugees from the destruction of Thebes (ca. 14007), coming in 
small numbers. In Ionia they found Cretan (Minoan) settlers at a 
few places, Miletus, Claros, Samos and Chios, and an unorganized, 
unaggressive native population identified by Sakellariou as Leleges 
rather than Carians. He argues, too, against the localization of Hit- 
tite control in Caria, Lydia, and Mysia. This coastal region of 
western Asia Minor was by-passed by the invaders of the twelfth 
century, which both allowed continuity of the Greek settlements 
in Ionia and made them a haven for the refugees from Greece. 
In the wake of the Dorian invasion they came directly from the 
Argolid and Pylos and indirectly from Boeotia by way of Athens 
(Athens’ part is reduced to a minimum). During this same period 
the Carians appeared from the interior of Asia Minor to subdue 
the Leleges and contain the Greek migration. Following upon this 
main influx of population from Greece there were stragglers through- 
out the ninth century forced out by the growth of population on 
the mainland. Thus, historical Ionia was created by those settlers 
who came in the Late Mycenean period, the refugees from the 
invasions, and the late stragglers. While the point is obscured by 
Sakellariou’s detailed treatment of the local Ionian traditions and his 
emphasis on the non-Ionian elements among the settlers, he evidently 
considers that the area of settlement became Jonia (i.e., conscious 
of its own Ionian ethnic character) primarily because of the post- 
Dorian migration from the Argolid, Boeotia, and Pylos (p. 494): 
“élément ionien fut sans doute le plus importante au point de vue 
numérique, mais aussi le plus ferme, avee son organisation tribale 
et sa féte gentilice des Apatouria .... cet élément a fini par 
s’imposer aux autres dans les territoires qui devaient étre appelés 
plus tard du nom d’Ionie.” Despite the evidence, both literary and 
archaeological, for some Greek settlement in the Mycenean period, 
Tonia’s faithful retention of the Helladie traditions as represented 
in epic poetry seems to be the product of a refugee migration and 
the new Ionia was built largely on their continuance by this pre- 
dominant group of settlers. Such was the implication of the canoni- 
cal tradition of antiquity although expressed in its own terms of 
Greek historiography—a single expedition, founders from the great 
Mycenean houses, and the like. 

A very great amount of careful work has been devoted to the book, 
but, on the whole, its value is largely that of a compendium of the 
evidence and of the scholarly work on it, essentially bibliographical 
with many acute observations and thorough discussion. To the re- 
viewer the author’s conclusions about the primary filiation from 
Late Helladic Greece of significant ethnic and religious elements in 
Ionia seem very dubious. How surely can small ethnic groups and 
their movements be identified as belonging to pre-Dorian and not 
post-Dorian Greece? Perhaps there is some information to be 
derived from the Mycenean inscriptions, but Sakellariou’s basic 
work was done before their decipherment. Much of the literary 
evidence of the traces of such elements in Ionia is to be found in 
material as late as or later than that in which the canonical legend of 
migration is set. It is salutary to remember that Ionia experienced 
a second founding, after its eclipse in the Athenian Empire, in 
the fourth century and Hellenistic period. That time was fertile 
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for the renovation and invention of tradition, not only for its older 
families of Ionian descent, but for new settlers from Greece and 
native areas of Asia Minor. Similarly, the ethnic picture of western 
Asia Minor in the Late Bronze and Early Iron Age is rather arbi- 
trary in the almost complete lack of archaeological evidence. The 
material from Old Smyrna is not published in detail and the picture 
of Mycenean Miletus expands and changes with each season’s exca- 
vation. Can we accept Sakellariou’s view of a peaceful development 
of the Greek settlements there, when recent excavations indicate the 
destruction of the Mycenean fortification wall? What are we to 
conclude when Sakellariou reduces the Athenian share in the coloni- 
zation of Ionia to virtually nothing, but a strong Athenian influence 
is noticed on early Ionian (and Aegean) Protogeometrie pottery? 
When he ascribes the growth of Ionia not only to the immigration 
of a numerically strong and cohesive Ionian element among the 
colonists but also to the imposition of their institutions after settle- 
ment on the other inhabitants, yet argues—on very flimsy evidence— 
against the secondary colonization of the northern Ionian towns from 
primary centers in Ionia, and against the traditions of war and 
conflict in Ionia? It would be invidious to multiply points of dis- 
agreement and interpretation over the scanty and difficult evidence 
and repetitious to repeat argument from the reviewer’s own study of 
early Ionia, which appeared after the publication of Sakellariou’s 
book. We are indebted to the author for his painstaking collection 
and study of the literary evidence of the migration; for that it will 
be necessary to consult the study. The main conclusion does, how- 
ever, seem to involve a contradiction. Historical Ionia, with its 
strong emphasis on Helladic tradition, can hardly be accounted 
for by emphasizing the insignificant non-Ionian elements among the 
colonists and by an insistence on the peaceful continuity of indige- 
nous growth from ca. 1400 B.C., when it is also admitted that the 
strong Ionian element came in the eleventh century from the former 
great Mycenean centers. Of course, the specific historicity of the 
canonical legend of migration cannot be proved, and much of it can 
be disproved, but its implication accounts in part for the traditions 
of epic poetry. The evidence of local development in Ionia after 
the migrations is just becoming apparent from excavation. Perhaps 
from that will come a different approach to this problem—in terms 
of understanding the institutional and cultural growth of Ionian 
Greece, not in the virtually meaningless terms of uncertain ethnic 
designation. 
CaRL ROEBUCK. 


NoRTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS. 
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MNHMH=S XAPIN, Gedenkschrift Paul Kretschmer. Edited by 
Heinz Kronasser. Two volumes. Wiesbaden, Otto Harrasso- 
witz; Wien, Briider Hollinek, 1956 and 1957. Pp. vi + 236; 
xl + 256. 


The two volumes of this Festschrift were originally intended for 
Paul Kretschmer’s ninetieth birthday but unfortunately he died (on 
March 9, 1956) only a few months before that date, It is the third 
time such a Festschrift has been assembled to honor this veteran 
scholar during his long and productive life. A detailed account by 
Richard Meister of Kretschmer’s professional career, followed by a 
list of his many publications, appears at the beginning of the second 
volume (II, pp. vii-xl) ; it offers a useful summary of Kretschmer’s 
activities and skillfully delineates the various points of view which 
he successively expounded during his lifelong study of the earlier 
phases of Indo-European linguistic history. What is astonishing and 
heartening is the vigor displayed by Kretschmer in his extreme old 
age. When I used to see him in Vienna in the years immediately 
following the war, he was hard at work on a whole series of special 
studies, and his truly extraordinary powers of combination were 
undiminished. He led an active life and was keenly interested in 
many fields of endeavor over and above his favorite linguistic 
pursuits. 

Kretschmer would have been pleased at these two well-printed 
volumes with their excellent indices. The fifty-one contributors deal 
with a host of special topics drawn from many branches of lingu- 
istics; a short article by Johannes Sundwall on Italian fibulae (II, 
pp. 157-8) is the only exception, and this may serve to recall Kret- 
schmer’s constant exploitation of archaeological evidence for lingu- 
istic purposes. Both volumes are remarkably free of typographical 
errors.? 

In a collection as extensive as this, it is naturally neither possible 
nor worthwhile to discuss more than a fraction of the articles. Per- 
haps the best is to divide them up into the principal categories 
and dwell upon the more important contributions. 

A very few articles are devoted to questions of general linguistics. 
Thus Otto Héfler, “ Nachahmung und Spontanentfaltung von Sprach- 
neuerungen ” (I, pp. 158-74), considers the transmission of linguistic 
changes among the Germanic peoples. He rejects the “ Wellen- 
theorie ” in favor of simultaneous but spontaneous innovations which 


The following may be cited, however: I, p. 15, line 22, read dyamas 
(incidentally, the citation must be in error since no such form occurs in 
the Odyssey at 33; is this a slip for ¢289?); I, p. 62, line 2 from 
bottom, read peut-étre; I, p. 63, line 12 from bottom, insert period; I, 
p. 68, line 6, read Pap. Weill; I, p. 69, line 9, read ov and line 18, a pu; 
I, p. 94, line 17 from bottom, read In greco; I, p. 96, line 20, read 
naturale; I, p. 117, presumably, all occurrences of *e@vpés on this page 
should have asterisk; I, p. 166, line 9, omit extra footnote number; II, 
p. 69, line 11, read dpovpy; II, p. 75, note 22, line 5, read whatsoever; 
II, p. 103, line 11, read they and line 27, read this is a; II, p. 106, line 5 
from bottom, read incompetent; II, p. 164, note 18, line 3, read the; II, 
p. 194, lines 5 and 6 from bottom, transpose punctuation; ITI, p. 200, line 
12, read voiced. 
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were favored by a general cultural unity. There is to my mind some- 
thing most irrational and unscientific in Hofler’s concept of a “ pre- 
established harmony” in accordance with which, mysteriously, like 
siblings in a family, the separate Germanic tribes were bound to 
develop their dialects along parallel lines. Ho6fler has treated this 
problem in greater detail in three articles which appeared in Beitrage 
zur Geschichte d. deutschen Spr. u. Literatur; see a detailed criticism 
by George S. Lane in Language, XXXV (1959), pp. 315-21. Ernst 
Locker offers some brief remarks on analytical and synthetie lan- 
guages (“ Augenwasser und Siiss-Salz,” II, pp. 15-18), which include 
the questionable assertion that speakers of the more analytical lan- 
guages (French, English) have the greatest difficulty learning and 
understanding a language of synthetic type. Piero Meriggi attacks 
the much vexed problem of defining the sentence (“ Zur Satzfrage,” 
II, pp. 40-8). In econtradistinction to John Ries, who thought its 
most decisive characteristic was “ Beziehung des Vorstellungsinhalts 
zur Wirklichkeit,”’ Meriggi prefers to say, “die Gestaltung dieses 
Inhalts ist es, die den Satz ausmacht.” In other words, Meriggi 
defines the sentence traditionally in terms of content and meaning; 
while granting some validity to such non-semantic factors as phonetic 
patterns, he criticizes what he calls “the behavioristic school of 
Bloomfield” for defining the sentence in exclusively functional 
terms. Joshua Whatmough, “ Homogeneous Turbulence in Lan- 
guage” (II, pp. 199-201), suggests that coexistent phonemic pat- 
terns (like the rivalry of f and h in many contexts) arise when 
two languages are in contact or one language is in a state of dis- 
equilibrium. An article by Ladislav Zgusta on the incorrectness of 
the principle of binary digits in phonemic analysis (II, pp. 220-6) 
takes sharp issue with a recent article of E. Colin Cherry, Morris 
Halle, and Roman Jakobson, “ Toward the Logical Description of 
Languages in their Phonemic Aspect,” in Language, XXIX (1953), 
pp. 34-46. Basing himself, rather oddly, on his own analysis of the 
Cyprian dialect of ancient Greek, Zgusta contends that these authors 
have insufficiently defined the phonemes of a language (in their 
ease Russian) by the presence or absence of a series of eleven 
characteristics, since so many of the phonemes neither have nor lack 
the required characteristics (i.e. they are merely indifferent in re- 
spect to nasality or the like). He argues that such a binary system 
of analysis is not effective since phonemes are perceived by the 
speaker rather as complexes of relevant positive characteristics. 

A number of the contributions which deal with philological topies 
must be passed over rapidly here. Franz Altheim in his “ Retrae- 
tiones” (I, pp. 1-9) disputes convincingly R. Pfister’s claim to find 
meter in certain Etruscan inscriptions (see Pfister’s article in the 
Ferdinand Sommer Festschrift, Corolla Linguistica). Helmut Th. 
Bossert continues his valuable detailed explanation of the Phoeni- 
cian-Hieroglyphic Hittite bilingual inscription of Karatepe (I, pp. 
40-51). Rudolf Hanslik offers textual and philological comments 
on the Regula Benedicti (I, pp. 146-53). Herbert Koziol, writing 
on the contaminations of homonymous words and related matters in 
English (I, pp. 181-8), cites many examples all too familiar to the 
student of English etymology; unfortunately, he seems to lump 
together many authentic contaminations with some howlers scarcely 
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countenanced by educated speakers or writers of the language. He 
cites with approval a remark of Mario Pei that even “ professional 
writers ” do not always observe the distinction between complement 
and compliment, principal and principle: one can only wonder what 
meaning, if any, the term “ professional writers” has in such a 
context. Wolfgang Krause compares the nominal -ant suffix of 
Hittite with the -nt plural formants of Tocharian, following a line 
of enquiry initiated by Benveniste (I, pp. 189-99). Krause, like 
Benveniste, thinks these formants are related, although he admits 
that the Hittite examples have collective force (or in some cases 
intensive force) while the Tocharian examples (like the Luwian ones, 
which however differ in other respects) indicate plurality. Heinz 
Kronasser comments on a number of items of Hieroglyphic Hittite 
vocabulary (I, pp. 200-10). 

Emmanuel Laroche, “Notes de Toponymie Anatolienne” (II, 
pp. 1-7) takes a topic raised initially by Kretschmer, the Anatolian 
place names in -assos, -assa, -issos; in Luwian there are adjective 
derivatives in -assa-, -assi- which function like a gentive case form. 
Laroche has collected over seventy of such place names from Hittite 
sources and concludes that the Luwian usage is not their only origin. 
Fritz Mezger discusses with a wealth of citations the various Ger- 
manic words meaning “ judgment, verdict, Urteil” (II, pp. 62-8). 
In his “ Note on ‘ Heroic’ Land Tenure” (II, pp. 69-77) Leonard 
R. Palmer hazards a number of ingenious assumptions which seem 
to rest on fairly shaky foundations (e.g. Mycenean ke-ke-me-na is 
xexeyseva ‘Shared land’ which Frisk, s.v. xeipar, calls “sehr un- 
sicher”; cf. also a comment on Palmer’s theories in Ventris-Chad- 
wick, Documents, pp. 233-4). Vittore Pisani, “ Zu Sappho 104 L.-P., 
120 D” (II, pp. 78-82) suggests a new series of readings to resolve 
the crux in Sappho’s famous lines about the evening star. He 
wishes to read gépes in this fragment as a non-thematiec present 
participle (<*epevrs) and reads dépes twice in the second line; both 
these readings are very unlikely, the second particularly so if Denys 
Page is right in saying that the syllabic augument is never omitted 
in Sappho (Sappho and Alcaeus, p. 328). Bernhard. Rosenkranz 
discusses the textual tradition of an Old Prussian vocabulary (II, 
pp. 113-17). Emil Vetter, “ire und fuisse” (II, pp. 194-8), pro- 
poses to derive Osc. AMFRET from AM-F(e)RET, not AMFR-ET, 
and similarly for Umbr. AMPREHTU; this view is evidently not 
shared by the most recent editor of the Iguvine Tables, James W. 
Poultney (see The Bronze Tables of Iguvium, pp. 295-6). Vetter 
finds evidence for a suppletive paradigm in Umbrian comparable 
to the late Latin use of fui as perfect to ire. Friedrich Wild ana- 
lyzes the significance for German phonetic development of a series 
of place names listed in a travel account by the Englishman, 
Sydnam Poyntz (II, pp. 202-12). 

Many of the papers are devoted to etymology and some invite 
more detailed comment. 

Emile Benveniste handles the IE words meaning ‘winter’ and 
‘snow’ (I, pp. 31-9). Among other problems, he discusses the 
semantic relation of Skr. snih- ‘be sticky’ to Eng. snow and its 
congeners, arguing convincingly for a basic meaning ‘ coagulate’ 
as deduced from various Sanskrit texts. Hermann Hirt once sug- 
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gested (Die Hauptprobleme der indogerm. Sprachwissenschaft Halle 
/Saale, 1939], p. 22) that the basic meaning linking these words 
was ‘moisture’; see now an amplification of Benveniste’s discussion 
by Oswald Szemerényi, Glotta, XX XVIII (1959), pp. 121 ff. 

Wilhelm Brandenstein, “ Arica” (I, pp. 52-60) discusses several 
topics, of which the most interesting is a retouching of his previous 
etymology of the Iranian name, Sataspes. He interprets this, not as 
‘owning a hundred horses’ but as ‘one who is like a super-horse ' 
(i. e. a sort of hundred horse-power horse). While he may be right 
in concluding, on the basis of ancient statistics, that the ownership 
of a mere hundred horses was no great attribute for a mighty prince, 
one wonders if it is not simpler to retain the traditional meaning 
with the added assumption that “a hundred” is an indefinite term 
for some vast number of horses. 

Pierre Chantraine, “ Les mots désignant la gauche en grec ancien ” 
(1, pp. 61-9) surveys the history of these words in his usual thorough 
fashion and finds that oxaids early became limited to its metaphorical 
sense; Aaids, probably Doric, was never widely used outside of mili- 
tary contexts; the euphemism, dpiorepds, had the widest use in Attic- 
Ionic and persisted, winning out over a rival euphemism, edwrupos 
(and, one might add, in modern Greek continuing to triumph over 
a modern rival, £epBos). 

Wilhelm Havers offers some remarks on the Latin words gratus, 
grates, gratulor (I, pp. 154-7) in which he sees an original religious 
terminology arising from the basie concept of ‘ praising’; gratulor 
was originally used only of thanking the gods. 

Johann Knoblauch valiantly tries to provide an etymology for 
the 15th century German term Nobiskrug ‘hell’ (I, pp. 175-80) as 
an Italian oath nabisso (<Lat. abyssus) ed orco, whence *nobis 
adorca, in which the first half gave a term for ‘devil’ (Nobis) and 
the second was related by popular etymology to Prov. dorca ‘ jug.’ 
This is of course purely speculative; Kluge-Gotze denies that Nobis 
could come from nabisso. 

In his article on the etymology of Gk. adv@pwzos (I, pp. 211-26), 
Franciscus B. J. Kuiper tries to prove that this word is originally 
pre-Greek, as is the gloss §pwy: dvOpwros Hes. Both words exhibit 
variations (nasalization, prothesis) as might be expected in borrow- 
ings. It is certainly true that other attempts to etymologize this 
word have not been widely accepted. Kuiper wisely does not mention 
A. J. Van Windeken’s “ Pelasgic” etymology (from IE “*ant- 
‘breath’ comparing dvrac* avewou Hes., although this latter may more 
reasonably stand for djra, ef. dyrac in Sappho). 

Vaclav Machek in his article, “ Graeco-Slavica ” (II, pp. 19-26) 
offers several interesting new equations between Greek and Slavic: 
yaXén ‘weasel’ and Lower Sorbian kolica ‘ weasel’ (Machek has no 
explanation for the difference in initial sounds except as indicating 
a borrowed word); xAwdis ‘ thief’ and the Slavie root kradg krasti 
‘steal’; waAevw ‘decoy’ (in hunting) and Slovak pol’ovat’ ‘hunt’; 
apoupa ‘arable land’ Lat. arvum and *orlbji ‘a field or area.’ 

Gustav Maresch neatly etymologizes Etruscan avil ‘year’ (II, 
pp. 27-8) as a borrowing from Doric-Aeolic “écédtos ‘sun,’ despite 
some semantic difficulties. 
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Manfred Mayrhofer analyzes Gk. doxos ‘ goatskin bag,’ for which 
many untenable etymologies have been proposed (II, pp. 36-9). Al- 
though doxds in Homerie usage shows no trace of initial digamma, 
he thinks there was one in view of the Boeotian name facxwvdas. He 
derives it with fair likelihood from IE *uer- ‘cut up’ as from *ur- 
sk-o-s, with simplification of *capoxds to *rackds. 

With the two Greek etymologies proposed by Walter Steinhauser 
(II, pp. 152-6) we are back in the realm of uncontrolled fantasy. 
He makes the gratuitous assumption that Gk. @d¢darra originally 
meant ‘salt water’ (why? the meaning ‘sea’ is no guarantee for 
this semantic analysis), then finds a compound of “ Pelasgie” * pal- 
(<IE *sal-) ‘salt’ with “Pelasgic” *-atta (< IE*aq¥ia) ‘ water.’ 
The “ Pelasgic’’ *pal-, he claims, has affinities in Illyrian (although 
ef. Pannonian Saldae cited by Pokorny in I. . W.). 

Paul Tedeseo, “The Sanskrit and Middle Indian Words for 
‘Sinew’” (II, pp. 182-7), argues most convincingly that Sanskrit 
once possessed a form “snduri- (replaced by sndvan-), a congener 
of IE * snéurt-, evidence for which is deduced from the analysis of 
Middle Indic. 

A. J. Van Windekens proposes in his article, “ Deux mots latins 
d’origine préitalique” (II, pp. 213-19) to derive Lat. cibus ‘food’ 
from the LE root * g"iu- ‘life’ (cf. Gk. Bios) in the sense of ‘ means 
of subsistence’; he further explains Lat. corbis ‘basket’ as related 
to Gk. xipBis ‘ pyramidal tablet’ and xvpBaota ‘ pointed hat’ on the 
basis of IE *ger- ‘turn, roll.’ One may dismiss these etymologies 
confidently especially if, like the reviewer, one finds the “ Pelasgic ” 
hypothesis completely unscientific; incidentally, if Hjalmar Frisk 
rejects it in toto, as seems likely, there appears to be little reason 
for including etymologies of this sort in his Greek etymological 
dictionary. 

T turn now to other articles on various themes. Hermann Ammann 
discusses Homeric usage of simple, non-compounded Greek verbal 
adjectives in -rés (I, pp. 10-23). These are of two types, called 
here quasi-participial ‘embroidered’) and potential (guxzds 
‘avoidable’). He concludes that the majority of the Homerie ex- 
amples of the first type are technical expressions denoting the 
making of various commodities. 

Nikolaus Andriotis discusses Amredita compounds in ancient and 
modern Greek (I, pp. 24-30), particularly dwelling on the curious 
frequency of such compounds in the dialect of Apeiranthos (Naxos) ; 
this village is cited as Apyranthos in a fascinating article by Deme- 
trius J. Georgacas on ancient Greek terms surviving orally (I, pp. 
114-29). Georgacas more than adequately traces methira ‘large 
wine jar’ (Naxos) from ancient pé#v, and homonymous but of 
different origin methira ‘snake’ from *yv@ypas, a variant of Aris- 
totle’s ‘ mouse-catching snake.’ 

Both Albert Debrunner and Ferdinand Sommer have contributed 
solid studies of ancient Greek usage. Debrunner treats of 8¢€yevos, 
éomopevos, dpxpevos (1, pp. 77-84); Sommer discusses yews (8 
textual variant of yeds at « 172) and the form «pea (II, pp. 142-51). 

It lies outside my competence to do more than mention Bjérn Col- 
linder’s article rejecting the assumption that there are Lappish and 
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Finnish loanwords from Germanic which antedate the Germanic 
sound shifts (I, pp. 70-6). So also for Gerhard Deeters’ speculations 
concerning the etymology of the Caucasian "IBypes (I, pp. 85-8). 

Giacomo Devoto, in a closely-knit but highly speculative article 
(I, pp. 93-9), discusses the slaughter of the aged, which O. Schrader 
considered a general European practice. He tries to connect ethno- 
graphic evidence with such linguistic testimony as the disappearance 
of IE *sen- ‘old’ in Germanic (without commenting on Goth. 
sineigs, sinista, ete.) and Slavic, or the Germanic semantic shift 
whereby the derivatives of IE *mrt- ‘death’ come to mean ‘ murder.’ 
Ernst Pulgram, “ Names and Realities in Prehistoric Linguistics of 
Italy ” (II, pp. 99-108), is also interested in weighing ethnie and 
linguistic evidence, especially where they diverge. Fritz Schacher- 
meyr uses mainly historical and epigraphic evidence to determine 
who the various “sea-peoples” of the Near East were (II, pp. 
118-26). 

Ernst Fraenkel has collected much material on the shortening of 
compounds in the IE languages (I, pp. 100-6) although in many 
eases the phenomenon to which he refers is rather a specialization 
of meaning, e.g. when Gk. ozavds ‘sparse’ came in late Greek to 
mean ‘beardless’ (‘ sparse’ in reference exclusively to the face). 

A particularly valuable study is Johannes Friedrich’s analysis of 
the relationship among Hittite, Hieroglyphic Hittite, Luwian and 
Palaic. He sees a closer tie between Luwian and Hieroglyphic 
Hittite, a less close tie between Hittite and Palaic (I, pp. 107-13). 

Otto Haas (I, pp. 130-45) derives the Greek adverbs in -8a, -dyy, 
-Sov from an IE suffix *-ia seen in Sanskrit absolutes in -ya (hasta- 
grhya- ‘grasping by the hand’); the d element of these words is 
said to have first developed from z after b (cvAAnBSny, although not 
in Homer, is the best example). Haas cannot really establish this 
dubious phonetic development and, despite his claims, a formant 
or suffix *-do is a much more likely hypothesis. Nonetheless, his 
analysis of Homeric usage of these forms is of considerable inci- 
dental interest: the marked difference between Iliad and Odyssey 
might shake any but a convinced Homeric Unitarian. Another suffix, 
IE -iko- -ika- occurring in river names is analyzed by Anton Scherer 
(II, pp. 127-37). 

Jerzy Kurylowiez discusses the double representation of IE es 
(Die, et) and oi (>ie, at) in Letto-Lithuanian (I, pp. 227-36). He 
points out that ie is commoner in primary forms and ¢ or ai in 
derivative forms and believes that an originally accentual differenti- 
ation has been transformed into a conveniently identifiable mor- 
phological differentiation. 

Anton Mayer’s useful article on the chronology of Latin nouns in 
-er (II, pp. 29-35) supplements Ernst Risch’s on the oldest Latin 
word for ‘son’ (II, pp. 109-12) which Risch sees in Lat. puer (< 
*»utlo- under influence of gener, socer). 

Weriand Merlingen wrestles once more with such equations as 
Skr. ksam- Gk. y@wy ‘earth’ to decide against Brugmann’s famous 
assumption of an IE p (II, pp. 49-61). He suggests that what is 
involved is varying treatment of a sound group like -tp- or -tk-. 
This may be on the right track but some difficulties have been pointed 
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out by T. Burrow, J. A.O.S., LXXIX (1959), pp. 86 ff., notably 
the lack of intrusive -s- in Indo-Iranian for the group -tk- (cf. 
Skr. atka- ‘ garment’). 

Edgar Polomé, “ Germanisch und Venetisch” (II, pp. 86-98) gives 
us one of the most important contributions. On the basis of an 
elaborate critique of recent opinions, he concludes that the Venetic 
evidence does not suffice to establish a closer relationship between 
Venetic and Germanic. 

I should like to close with two articles of particular interest deal- 
ing directly or indirectly with Linear B materials. Antonio Tovar 
(II, pp. 188-93), noting that several Achaean traits can already be 
glimpsed in Linear B documents, e. g. -pi comparable to Epic -qx, 
regretfully concludes, despite his own theory of Greek migration, 
that the attempt to isolate Attic-Ionic traits has been less successful 
(cf. Ventris-Chadwick, Documents, p. 74). Oswald Szemerényi’s 
article, “ The Greek Nouns in -evs” (II, pp. 159-81) gives an extra- 
ordinarily ingenious explanation of this puzzling and productive 
category. He points out that “ Mycenean Greek” shows over 200 
formations in -evs, hereby establishing its antiquity, and claims 
-evs represents *-esus and is thus identical with Hom. évs ‘ good’ (ef. 
Hitt. assus); iepeds would be for iepa eds ‘good at (expert in) 
sacrifices.’ There remains the difficulty that this does not fully 
account for the oldest and commonest forms, BaciAevs and perhaps 
the name Atreus. Nonetheless, I mention this article last because 
to my mind it is the best of all, which is to say a great deal. 


GorpOoN M. MEssINc. 
AMERICAN EmBassy, ATHENS, GREECE. 
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